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CHRONICLE, 


VERY one must sympathize with the 
E public sorrow which come upon an 
allied and closely-neighbouring country, and 
the private loss which has afflicted a family very nearly 
connected with England, by the death of Prince BaLpwin 
of Flanders, heir-presumptive to the Belgian crown. It so 
happens that some recent accounts justify in his case the 
common and not ungraceful habit of representing a prince 
who dies young as a MaRcELLUs. 
Nothing of importance except the nomina- 
In Parliament. tion of the Committee on the Children’s In- 
surance Bill happened in the House of Lords 
on Friday week. In the Commons Mr. Coss’s ill-mannered 
inquisitiveness as to the circumstances of the inquest on the 
Duke of Beprorp was rewarded by the information (already 
ublic property) that everything had been formal and usual. 
There was then a long debate and a somewhat close division 
on a motion of Mr. CHAnnrNe’s as to overtime on railways, 
which was negatived by 141 to124. The debate degenerated 
very much into a wrangle about the Scotch Strike (which, 
it seems, has fired the generous heart of Sir Wim 
Haxrcovrt with admiration at the noble conduct of the men 
in stoning their fellows and trying to upset trains), but drew 
a very valuable speech from Mr. PLuNKEt, putting the case 
of the railways. Both debate, however, and division showed 
the deplorable “funk” which is now common where any 


es of voters is concerned. 

Monday the House of Lords introduced some Bills 
and ordered some returns. In the House of Commons a 
very important answer, on which we comment fully else- 
where, was given by Sir James Fercusson on the Anglo- 
Portuguese matter, and the House spent the greater part 
of a long evening on the Tithes Bill, In minor business 
there was nothing to note except that Mr. Cops wrote 
himself down Mr. Coss again on the same subject. 

On Tuesday the Peers resolved to overhaul their Stand- 
ing Committee system. The principal matter in the Lower 
House was Dr. Hunter's to expunge the resolu- 
tion of eleven years ago relating to Mr. Brapiaven. This 
proposal was slightly opposed by the Soxicrror-GeneErat, 
gingerly supported by Mr. Guiapstone (whose record in the 
whole controversy will be one of the most interesting pas- 
sages of his biography), and, after being relieved of some 
rant about subverting the rights of electors, was accepted by 
the Government and the House. Expungings of this kind 
are, as Sir Epwarp CLARKE justly enough observed, some- 
what childish ; for they are not reversals, and they do not 
even mean that those who acquiesce in them repent of 
their former action. What,in the present case, they do 
mean is--(1) that Mr. Brapiaven is ill, and everybody is 
sorry—we are still more sorry to learn, at the moment of 
going to press, that he is dead; (2) that in his ten years’ 
membership he has learnt better things than the mistaken 
action which, and which only, originally drew down the 
resolution upon him ; (3) that during the interval Parlia- 
ment has made acquaintance with persons infinitely less 
tolerable than he ever was. Other business there was none 
of importance, and the House rose early, Dr, CLark’'s 
Bill in reference to return tickets on railways was in itself 
better than most Clarkian things ; but Sir Micnart Hicks- 
Beacu’s objection that the issue of return tickets at all is a 
mere act of grace was, we fear, fatal. 

On Wednesday the Roads and Streets Bill (Scotland) was 
wead a second time by the Commons without a division, and 
the rest of the afternoon was given up to Mr. Roperrson’s 
Conspiracy Law Amendment Bill, which in the Palace of 
Truth would have been called a Bill for the Better Bashin. 
of Blacklegs, The majority of the House, however, decided, 


by 179 to 143, that the facilities afforded for that amiable 
practice by the present law were sufficient. The argument 
lay mainly between the lawyers, and can hardly be said to 
have very directly approached any question of principle. 
Indeed, as far as argument went, the observation of the 
Soricrtor-GENERAL to the effect, though not in the words, 
that, if the pending appeal against Mr. Bompas’s famous 
decision at Plymouth goes one way the Bill will be un- 
necessary, while if it goes the other the discussion of it will 
have been indecent, was from any other point of view than 
that of the merits conclusive. As for the merits, what is 
wanted is legislation to restrain, not to enlarge, the present 
disgraceful excesses of Union tyranny towards “ freemen,” 
as the blameless Antipodeans them wisely call. 

On Thursday the House of Lords had practically no 
work to do; the Commons spent most of their time on the 
Tithes Bill. In respect of this, the Welsh members, for a 
reason on which we may have something to say some of 
these days, showed themselves unexpectedly reasonable, and 
left the task of obstruction chiefly to Sir Jonn SwiyBurRye. 
The debate included an agreeable dispute on the Jack- 
daw of Rheims between Sir Witiiam Harcourt and Sir 
Micnatt Hicks-Beacn. Mr. Picron seems to have de- 
scribed the nation as the “ ultimate reversioner of the 
“tithe,” which is as much as saying that the ultimate 
reversioner of all the movables of the lieges is Mr. WILLIAM 
Sixes. Sir James Fercusson answered some questions 
about Africa, and Mr. Sauira very properly rejected an 
absurd proposal to present Dr. Kocu with some English 


money. 
Lord Hartineron delivered on Saturday an 
Speeches. excellent address to his constituents in Rossen- 
dale. Mr. Marruews and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
made speeches to their constituents in Birmingham, on 
Monday ; the latter, an obstinate man, persisting in his 
view that Home Rule is dead. Ill weeds, Mr. CHampgr- 
LAIN, are not so easy to kill. In reason it never had any 
life, and in unreason it no doubt flourishes still——Mr. 
McCarruy was mild at Manchester; and Mr. Asqurrs, at 
Millwall, snubbed the Daily News and others for snubbing 
Mr. O’Brrex.——On Wednesday Mr. Marrnews again ad- 
dressed his constituents at Birmingham, and Mr. GoscHgn 
delivered a very important non-political speech at Leeds on 
the currency. It is satisfactory to find Mr. Goscugn in- 
sisting on what has so often been insisted on here, the 
dangerous smallness of our cash reserve; but he seems 
hardly to have -= so far as some of his critics think 
in making any definite oon ery or even suggestion, for 
remedying the evil. I it can scareely be said to 
be his business. 
7 A rather disquieting rumour was published on 
—— Monday to the effect that Germany was prepar- 
ing to make anew Angra Pequeiia business of 
the coast, nominally Siamese, between Burmah and the 
Straits Settlements. It is particularly undesirable that 
either shore of the Bay of Bengal should be anything but 
British, yet we have been so careless of the influence 
we might have had at Bangkok that it might happen. 
Possibly the news may be taken by other than godemouches 
in connexion with a rumour that the Germans are going to 
offer us back Damaraland. Fortunately, however, oflicial 
contradiction has since been given to the report.——Some 
information—not at all informing—was also published con- 
cerning the Chilian matter. Admiral Lavorre deserves a 
certain amount of credit for showing that he knows how to 
deal with the “interviewer.” “ Why were Chilian contracts 
“placed in France!” “ Of course because the French 
“ tenders were the best.” “Is there any jealousy between 
“ the Chilian army and navy!” “Ob dear, no! not the 
“ ghost of such a thing,” and so forth, All of which 
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speaks well for the gallant Admiral’s knowledge of such 
tricks of seamanship as tacking, standing off and on, kc. It 
seems, unluckily, that the navy has begun to show what 
it can do by bombarding the small, but not unimportant, 
port of Coronel; and other hostilities are reported. The 
news, however, is very scanty, indirect, and lacking in 
authentication.——Last week a gathering of the unem- 
ployed in Paris was dealt with after the true Republican 
fashion—not the worst of Republican fashions by any 
means—of prompt and unceremonious suppression.—The 
Austrian Reichsrath has been dissolved at an unusual time, 
in the hopes, it is said, of obtaining a settlement of the 
Czech and other difficulties. The CZAREWITCH was re- 
ceived by the Viceroy at Calcutta on Monday. There 
has been some renewal of fighting at Suakin, and it is hoped 
that the extremely backward policy recently followed there 
will be put an end to by the forwardness of the Dervishes. 
——tThe arguments in the sealing case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States began on Wednesday. The 
suppression of 7hermidor provoked a debate in the French 
Chamber on Thursday, wherein even some stout Repub- 
licans like M. Retnacu protested. M. Constans naturally 
took the public safety line, which, whether tenable or not, 
is the only possible one. 
Mr. O’Brien, last week, deliberately unbegot 
Ireland. (as Sir ANTHONY would say) the Jnsuppressible, 
and left it, to alter slightly the words of the 


A fatherless rag-full of shriek in the gloom, 
Crying, with hag-voice, Whose child do I be ? 


Whereat, apparently, it decided to be nobody’s child and die, 
so that the /nsuppressible is suppressed, and the immortal 
protest against Mr. Parnett has put on mortality. The 
“Trish National Federation,” an Anti-Parnellite Anti- 
League, tried to get born on the same day. It would 
appear, though it is not certain, that a kind of truce 
has been patched up between the two Irish parties, 
on condition of both being “agin the Government,” 
a state of things which certainly will not do the Go- 
vernment much harm, though it may give it trouble. 
Whether it will do the Gladstonians any good may be 
guessed from Mr. Parye.u’s expressions in the latest of 
his now usual: Saturday and Sunday tours, to the effect 
that he had been “too amiable to the Grand Old Man,” 
but would take care not to be so again. Indeed to be 
so would be bad policy. Mr. Parnetu’s French friends 
will tell him of a certain proverbial jingle about oignez 
and poignez. Perhaps the most businesslike thing about 
the reconciliation is the resolve to make a combined attack 
once more on American purses. This looks thoroughly 
believable. 
4 ,, Not much more money seems to have been 
General” thrown lately into the Gulf of Boothia; and 
"the “ General” has met the denial of the policeas 
to his statement about the bridges by the highly satisfac- 
tory expedient of saying that, when he said “ bridge,” he 
meant “ approach to bridge.” Colonel SarrH seems not to 
have deigned to reply to this. Indeed, successive days’ in- 
vestigation showed that the “‘ General” had been almost in- 
credibly hasty in his zeal to represent himself as the friend 
of the friendless ; and that neither on the bridge, nor on 
the approaches, nor anywhere had his agents seen anything 
but a group of persons in the very act of being relieved 
and sheltered. Yet Boothians will no doubt continueto cry 
“Le pauvre homme!” Meanwhile Mr. Huxiey gave a 
pleasant exposure of the straightforward accuracy of le 
nommé STEAD. 
A rather curious development of the Scotch 
Strikes. Strike, took the shape of an action, or “ arrest- 
“ ment,” for 20,000/. against the strike leaders 
by the North British Railway. This is not a bad move, 
except that these agitators are always men of straw. In 
justice, of course, the Union funds ought to be easily attach- 
able ; but then justice and Trade-Union legislation have very 
little to do with each other. ‘“ Votes, votes, Horatio.” 
There was much brutality to blacklegs on Saturday last at 
Perth and Greenock ; but at Dundee, a great centre of dis- 
affection, many men came in. The strikers have, during 
the week, probably burnt a station, and have certainly 
thrown engines off the line, and the like, by way of show- 
ing that harmless and law-abiding temper which sympa- 
thizers know them to possess. But the strike on the North 
British came to an end on Thursday, on the very satisfac- 
tory terms that the men may return to work as far as their 
places have not been taken, and that then the Directors 


will see what they can do. The Caledonian, which is in 
a much better position, seems to leave it to the men to 
come in or not as they like. All the public has to care for 
in the matter is that under no circumstances shall any man 
who has come to the help of the Companies and the public 
be turned out for a striker. 


Mr. Cuurton Cot.iys has done a good deed in 
Miscellaneous. calling attention to the act of the Civil Service 
Commissioners in excluding Italian from the 
Indian Civil subjects. —— Mr. Irvine presided and spoke at 
the meeting of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund on Monday.—— 
Mr. Jeune has been appointed to the vacant judgeship—an 
appointment beforehand certain not to meet with unfavour- 
able criticism.——Lord CarrineTon discoursed last Monday 
on Australia in the presence of the Prince or WALES, and 
said, in effect, that if we assist the Australians to accomplish 
all their aims, and sanctify whatever means they take to 
gain them, they will be uncommonly loyal. Very like, very 
like.——We are glad to hear that a Civil List pension of 
150/. has been bestowed upon Lady Burtroy.—— 
There has been a great deal of talk on the dreary old sub- 
ject of education, respecting which it is nearly enough to say 
that the more fuss and money are spent over it, the more 
hopelessly ill-educated does the public appear to be. 
The appeals which were published on Monday 
Correspondence. morning for funds to develop the schemes of 
University and King’s Colleges, London, have 
been already put in substance before the readers of the 
Saturday Review, and are well worth attention——Sir 
Epwarp Mowson’s plea for altering the pronunciation of 
Greek is well meaning, but, we fear, will not be regarded 
by the staunchest defenders of the citadel as specially valu- 
able. The true Greeks, no doubt, did not pronounce Greek 
in the least as we do; but it is pretty equally certain that 
they did not pronounce it after the fashion of the mixed 
multitude of Slavs and what not who occupy their country 
after two thousand years. The Duke of ARGYLL, on 
Thursday morning, brought the subject of the strain made 
on the finances of the Royal Humane Society by the long 
frost before the public.——Strike sympathizers please read 
letter of Mr. Cement Lucas, Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, 
on the fourth page of Thursday’s Times. c 
Besides Prince Batpwiy, Cardinal 
Obituary. Primate of Hungary, and holder of one of the 
enormously rich benefices which now only 
exist in that country, swelled the Continental death-list at 
the end of last week. Mr. MarspeEn, sometime Canon 
of Manchester, and Disney Professor of Archeology, who 
died last week at the age of eighty-eight, was a Cambridge 
scholar of the best old type, that in which scholarship 
carried with it, almost as a matter of course, wide intel- 
lectual culture and the manners of a courteous gentleman. 
General Sir LeycesterR SmyrH was a distinguished, 
Crimean veteran, and Dr. Bioxam, brother of the still better 
known authority on Gothic architecture, was an antiquary 
and divine of merit who played some part in the great 
drama of the Oxford Movement.——Sor Parricrnio the 
“ Bleeding Nun,” had much to do with Queen IsaBEL’s 
expulsion from Spain in 1868.—-Of Mr. BrapLaucu time 
permits us now only to say that nothing in his Parlia- 
mentary life became him ill like the entering it, and that 
those who would again in similar case obstruct the entrance 
regret not least the unfortunate prejudices which marred a 
great ability. 
On Saturday last M. Saxpovu’s new play, 
Books, &e. Zhermidor, was produced at the Frangais. There 
has hardly been time to discover whether the 
play was bad or good, for its historical accuracy in re- 
presenting the Terror was resented by a few ultras, dis- 
turbances were made in the theatre, and the Government 
always, but perhaps not unwisely, timid in such matters— 
ut a stop to the representations.—— Messrs. LonGMans 
cons made a goodly addition to their “ Silver Library” in 
the eight volumes of Cardinal Newman’s Parochial and 
Plain Sermons. The most bulky division of the author's 
work, this is also certainly not the least instructive, while, 
as being less controversial, and considerably more popular, 
than much of that work, it may also be said to suit a 
wider audience.——A new contribution has been made to 
“ Rearguard ” literature by Mr. Hersert Warp (Cuatro 
& Wixpvs). This is a short, interesting, and very readable 
little book, which puts the matter, perhaps, more clearly 
and better than any of its forerunners. 
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STRIKERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


woo the now expiring, but still clamorous, 
railway strike in Scotland—of which overtime has 


been to some extent the cause, and to a much greater ex- 
tent the pretext—Mr. Cnanninc’s motion of yesterday 
week would, we may confidently assert, never have been 
moved. That strike is precisely the kind of event which 
may. be trusted to stimulate some honourable member to 
move that “something must be done.” Mr. CHannrnc’s 
motion was a very characteristic expression of that ener- 
getic-looking sentiment. It pro that the House 
should at once, without waiting to inquire into the evidence, 
declare the railway Companies guilty of imposing inhuman 
tasks on their oppressed servants, and should further vote 
that powers, undefined, be at once conferred upon the 
Board of Trade to do something, not clearly specified, but 
presumably effectual, A motion of this character was 
admirably adapted to secure the support of all honourable 
members whose hearts are in the right place, and all the 
*‘ practical men” who believe that practical wisdom consists 
in doing whatever comes to your don the spur of the 
moment. The moderate proportions of the Government 
majority, 17 in a House of 265, show how numerous 
these two classes are. The Government amendment 
was not well calculated to kindle enthusiasm, for it only 
asked the House to inquire before it acted; and if one 
thing is more detestable to the enthusiastic philanthropist 
than another, it is inquiry into facts. The tiresome pro- 
cess may none the less be of some use here, for it appears 
that Mr. Cuanntne and his friends do not as much as 
know what the something they wish to see done may be. 
Mr. Cuanninc has written to the papers to protest that he 
is unjustly accused of proposing that the Board of Trade 
should be given powers of general management on railways. 
As his motion distinctly recommends that the Board should 
be empowered to say when excessive overtime is being 
exacted, and to order Companies to increase their staff, the 
mistake was natural. It is typical of the emotional haze 
in which so many legislators act to-day that Mr. Cuanninc 
should apparently be under the delusion that such powers 
as he would like to see exercised by the Board would not 
amount to general management. The speeches made during 
the evening abundantly prove how little honourable mem- 
bers understand what excessive overtime exactly is. The 
general protest which arose when Sir M. Hicxs-Beacn asked 
whether it was thought possible to conduct railway work 
with a rigid limit of time, to be applied regardless 
of circumstances, is another proof of the existence of not a 
little confusion in the g intentions of members. It 
was a matter of course that gentlemen whose hearts are 
in the right place, and other gentlemen who remember that 
striking while the iron is hot gets votes, should repeat the 
stock complaint that a Special Committee is an effective 
machine for the shelving of work. The remedy for that is 
in the hands of Mr. Cuannine and his friends. If, of 
course, when the Committee has reported, something else 
happens to be more popular and “overtime” is a forgotten 
hobbyhorse, the shelving will, no doubt, take place. But 
that isa danger incident to legislation by emotional mem- 
bers with an eye to votes. For the rest, if Special Com- 
mittees shelve well-meant schemes, hasty legislation is even 
more apt to make more trouble. Of the two dangers, delay 
is less serious than unthinking action. 


The influence of the Scotch strike was candidly confessed 
all through the debate. Not only Sir W. Harcourt, but 
others, took it almost for granted that, because the Scotch 
strikers are very violent and very obstinate, therefore they 
must be in the right. To say, with the more hard-hearted, 
the “ brutal” critics, as Sir W. Harcourt called them (and 
Sir Witt14M is a judge of brutality), that because one of 
the Scotch Companies, being far from prosperous, has 
endeavoured to get the utmost out of its men, these men 
are not entitled to break their contracts, intimidate other 
workmen, and endeavour to “collar” the line for the 
Union, would be unsympathetic. The apparently quite 
genuine belief of so many modern politicians that their good 
master, the working-man voter, is entitled to act legibus 
solutus at a crisis, was openly shown all through the debate, 
and by nobody more frankly than by Mr. Bucuanay. He 
gravely demonstrated the moderation of the men by this 
convincing example. No further back than last week they 
actually told Lord AnerpgeEN that, if the Companies would 
only yield to them completely, they would go so far as to 
say that they were sorry they took that hasty resolution to 


throw up their places without legal warning. A gentle- 
man, according to Dr. Jonnson, can do no more than say 
he is sorry. After so handsome an offer, made in spite of 
the exasperating determination not to yield to them, and 
the even more exasperating success in working in spite of 
them, Mr. Bucuanan feels that the men have really gone 
further than they can be reasonably expected to go, in the 
way of graceful concession. A similar phrase would, we 
suppose, be considered to prove the moderation of the 
other “hasty” measures of the strikers, such as the daily 
pelting of engine-drivers, assaults on free workmen, attempts 
to upset trains, the wrecking of stations, the invasion of 
the engine shed of Calderbank by masked men, the arson 
at Strathaven, and so forth. Of course we are informed 
that these outrages (except the attacks on free workmen, 
which cannot be denied, and are, indeed, not allowed to be 
outrages at all by Unionists and their political toadies) are 
not the work of “the hard-working servants of the North 
“ British,” but of irregulars, of whom the strikers really 
disapprove. The misfortune is, however, that these 
irregulars, or, as one apologist calls them, “camp followers,” 
arealways found hanging about a strike. They and their doings 
dog the steps of the Union with the convenient spontaneous 
loyalty shown by crime to Irish patriotism. To make the 
parallel the more complete, the eloquence of Unionism has 
exactly the same tendency to suggest violence as the oratory 
of the patriot, and in both cases politicians are found to 
praise the moderation of the speakers, and excuse the 
violence of their hearers. The theory that discontent 
justifies the use of any methods has been found, as it was 
predicted it would be, of universal application. But the 
parallel may be carried even further. In these trade, as in 
the political, disputes, the vigorous use of the law by those | 
who are attacked or by the public authorities is complained 
of asatyranny. The strikers are held to be justified by 
their grievances in the use of any means ; but the employers 
who, by the popular liberal hypothesis, are the real 
authors of all the mischief, must not take the law 
as a weapon. When law as it stands is found to be un- 
favourable to the men, then Mr. E. Rosertson comes 
forward with proposals for change which would relieve 
at once the boycotter and the Union bullies. For- 
tunately, it is not in the power of Union ranters or 
their political imitators to debar the railway Companies 
from recourse to the Law Courts. The Companies have 
very properly come to the cenclusion that, consider- 
ing the nature of the “moderation” shown in the at- 
tacks on them, it would be folly on their part not to hit 
as hard as they can with every legitimate weapon. A 
shower of actions for damages against workmen who broke 
their contracts, and the action against the Union Secre- 
taries, have already shown the strikers that an empty ex- 
pression of regret will not be considered an equivalent for 
recklessly hostile attacks. The Secretaries, too, have by 
this time discovered that the Companies have more ways 
than one of recognizing their existence, and cannot be pre- 
vented from choosing that which is the most convenient to 
themselves. They may reflect on the hidden wisdom of 
the saying that there are more ways of killing a cat than 
choking it with cream. The decision of the Scotch Courts 
on the case against Tarr and others will, if that case is 
tried, be looked for with interest. In the meantime the 
attachment of the Union money at Edinburgh has had a 
good effect. Coming after or with the otber “offensive 
“ defensive movements,” as the military gentlemen would 
say, of the railway Companies, it helped to accelerate the 
already pronounced collapse of the strike. 


Another, and most encouraging, score on the side of 
freedom for employers and workmen alike has been made 
in the Sheriff’s Court at Leith in the case of the ss. 
Moravia. This was a repetition of the late intimidation 
case at Plymouth. One Sairn, Secretary of the Seaman 
and Fireman’s Union, found that a man was employed on 
board who was not a Unionist. With the usual insolence 
of his kind, he called upon the Master to dismiss this man, 
threatening that, if his order was not obeyed, he would 
“ stop the work.” The skipper refused, and the work was 
stopped by the desertion of the crew, and the refusal 
of the stevedore’s gang to continue working. The owner 
or the skipper hereupon sued Sara in the Sheriff's Court. 
The case was tried before a jury. Sheriff Orrnoor in- 
structed the jury that Surru’s conduct amounted to intimi- 
dation, and they found him guilty. The Sheriff, considering, 
as Mr. Bompas did in the Plymouth case, that the Secretary 
had acted in ignorance of the law, was content to fine him 
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tol. Here, then, is another case on which the Trades 
Council can appeal if it pleases. Smrrn’s counsel pleaded 
in Court that it was hard his client should be standing in 
the dock when scores of others who had done the same 
thing had been allowed to escape unquestioned. Un- 
doubtedly it is always a misfortune for an offender to be 
selected as a first example ; but Sheriff Orrnoot took that 
into consideration when he imposed a fine in place of the 
imprisonment which might have been inflicted. Besides, a 
beginning must be made somewhere, and the injustice to 
Surra may be removed by similar proceedings against his 
more conspicuous fellow-offenders. 


“GENERAL” BOOTH IN THE BALANCE. 


eee can no longer be any doubt that it was not so 
much the beauty or the bigness of the Boorn scheme 
that caused the first flow of money to the Boorn ex- 
chequer as the sensational “cases” and statistics of which 
“General” Bootn’s book was so liberally compounded. 
People who find it less troublesome to draw cheques than 
to examine schemes or to verify statements were naturally 
excited by the sentimental rhetoric and tropical metaphors 
of In Darkest England. The modern Babylonian style 
was well calculated to catch unthinking and luxurious 
patrons of the new philanthropy. It was obvious from the 
first that cases and statistics were suspect, yet for a season 
they prevailed with the credulous ignorant. But there are 
signs of an awakening public. Great as are the forces of 
credulity and ignorance, upon which Mr. Boorn has so long 
relied, they cannot much longer withstand the shock of such 
onslaughts as Mr. Hvux.ey’s illustrations of the “customs of 
“the Army,” or the criticisms of Mr. Locn, and the cumu- 
lative effect of recent exposures of Boothian tactics. Perhaps 
the story of the bridge is as effective as any illustration. 
When Mr. Boors issued his impertinent summons to the 
Lorp Mayor to be up and doing, he evidently pictured the 
chief magistrate of the City as lying beside his nectar care- 
less of “ Head Quarters.” He little thought that, if he had 
his “officers,” the Lorp Mayor had his. He does not ap- 
pear to have known that the police are directed to convoy to 
—- shelter and food destitute persons who hang on 
bridges by night. If Mr. Boorn did know these 
facts, he must have assumed the ignorance of the public 
when he submitted to the Loxp Mayor his picture of a 
Thames bridge during the recent frost, with its footpaths 
and recesses thronged by 164 men, women, and children. 
Here they were, urges Mr. Boorn to an indolent Lorp 
Mayor, huddled together, ‘scarcely more than a stone's 
“throw from your Lordship’s official residence, and almost 
“under the shadow of St. Paul’s.” This thrilling picture 
was immediately declared by the police to be absolutely 
untrue. 

From the miserable crowd on the bridge to the pic 
turesque details of the “ stone’s throw” and the “ shadow,” 
the whole composition was a Boothian fantasy. Long as 
the shadow of St. Paul’s appears to be, it is as nothing 
compared to the length of Mr. Boorn’s drawing of the long 
bow. What his “officers” really saw was a little crowd 
(not on the bridge at all) gathered around one of Mr. 
Baxter's wissionaries who had attracted them by distributing 
coffee and shelter tickets. Jt was upon his officers’ report 
of this incident that Mr. Booru executed his touching pic- 
ture of the 164 destitute outcasts on the bridge. When 
brought to book for his scandalous misrepresentation of 
facts, he makes a shuffling acknowledgment of — “ jn- 
“ advertence.” But he is not ashamed to profit by it through 
@ handsome collection made on the faith of his picture at a 
meeting at Putney Heath. It would be interesting to know 
what are the duties of Mr. Boorn’s “ officers.” Do they 
“veport,” while other men labour! Are they the spies of 
the New Papacy, employed to watch the rea] labourers? It 
is a pity they did not relieve and carry off for exhibition 
those buckram men of the bridge. As it is, their report 
seems to have suggested to Mr. Boorn a dexterous attempt 
to reap credit to himself at the expense of that working 
missionary—surely a pretty illustration of Salvationist 
methods! Here was good Mr. Baxrer’s missionary hard 
at work in the frost and snow, and there, at “Head 
“ Quarters,” was Mr. Boor comfortably employed in 
designing delusive pictures that should strike the Lorp 
Mayor with panic, and bring tears of impatience to the 
eyes of Cardinal Manyinc. 


Mr. Boots, we are fully convinced, will continue to 
implore confidence in himself, so long as foolish people 
permit themselves to be cajoled. The pleasures of delu- 
sion must, indeed, be great when even one of the sub- 
scribers or donors of promise to the Boorn scheme is 
willing to express his determination to show con- 
fidence in the “‘ General,” come what may by way of ex- 
posure. If the profession of philanthropy consists merely in 
drawing money from the charitable public by appeals like 
Mr. Boortn’s letter to the Lorp Mayor, it is high time that 
the public should learn to distinguish between the old and 
the new philanthropy. Mr. Loc has shown what trust 
may be placed on Mr. Boorn’s statistics. The bridge in- 
cident is only one among many proofs of Mr. Boorn’s fer- 
tility of invention as a dealer in buckram. Mr. Lorrus 
Pemberton has illustrated the subject afresh by his account 
of this winter's experience at the Newport Market Refuge, 
one of the best known, the oldest, and best patronized 
institutions of the kind in London. In the exceptional 
weather of this season, the resources of this establishment 
were less tried than in the corresponding period last. 
year. We can supply another striking illustration of 
the reckless exaggeration of those who follow the 
customs of the Army. During the recent severe weather 
a well-known philanthropist who labours in a riverside 
district of London instructed the police to direct all home- 
less persons they might find at night on three separate 
bridges to a certain Home where bread and soup awaited 
them. Nota single applicant appeared during the whole 
period. The three bridges were unoccupied night after 
night, though upon Mr. Boorn’s showing they ought to have 
been thronged. The light thus thrown on the subject is in- 
teresting and should be profitable. The irrational acclama- 
tion with which the Darkest England book was received 
has subsided, and people are beginning to question the 
wisdom of supporting a preposterous scheme and a dis- 
credited agency, to the neglect of well-tried, deserving in- 
stitutions. And now that the public is set a-thinking on 
the matter, Mr. Boorn will speedily find supplies shrink to 
nothingness, 

The issue in book form of Mr. Huxtey’s recent letters— 
Social Diseases and Worse Remedies (Macmittan & Co.)— 
will greatly enlighten the general public, who need fresh 
illustrations of the “questionable ethics” and “ eccentric 
“economics” of the Salvation Army. As a prelude to 
these vigorous criticisms, Mr. Huxtey has reprinted his 
essay, “ On the Struggle for Existence in Human Society.” 
Admirable as this essay is, the letters gain nothing by asso- 
ciation with it. The reprinting of the essay in this con- 
nexion would certainly have been misinterpreted by the 
average Salvationist if it were not for the neat explanatory 
note of the author. “Mr. Boorn asks me,” says Mr. 
Hux.ey, “‘ Why do you not propose some plan of your 
“‘*own!l’ Really, that is no answer to my argument 
“that his treatment will make the patient very much 
“ worse.” He does not, he explains, advocate in this 
essay technical education as a panacea for social dis- 
eases, but “ simply as a medicament to help the patient to 
“ pass through an imminent crisis.” Under the title Life 
in Darkest London( Wester & the Rev. A. OsBorNE 
Jay relates his remarkable experiences as Vicar of a Shore- 
ditch parish. Like other East-End clergymen, Mr. Jay is 
a sufferer through the prevailing craze for the untried and 
indefinable Booru specific. He has lived for ten years in 
the worst districts of the East End, and has never met 
with, or heard of, any members of Mr. Boorn’s ubiquitous 
Army in the dense population. In his own parish the 
Salvation Army has done literally nothing. Mr. Jay, on 
the other hand, working on the old parochial system, has 
successfully encountered enormous difficulties. His very 
interesting and instructive book fully justifies Mr, Locn’s 
argument in favour of local associated effort in charitable 


enterprise. 


ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL, 


Ww” wish we could think that the answer given by Sir 
James Fercusson to Sir Geonce Bapen Powe. on 
Monday would not only engage Portuguese attention (there 
is little doubt that it will do that), but will be considered by 
Portugal in a reasonable spirit, There appears to be some 
conflict of declarations, if not of evidence, on the point 
whether the Portuguese Government has contemplated or 
carried the issue of such a charter to the Mozambique 
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Company as that which was mentioned in the Sidcle. 
But it seems certain from the Unper-Secretary’s words 
that some new charter has been issued, and this on the 
face of it is, if not an actual breach of the modus vivendi 
(which is in force till May), a very injudicious, not to say 
unjustifiable, act in face of that understanding. We know, 
further, that Portugal has been sending out troops and 
munitions of war to the t in a manner which is 
also hardly reconcilable with the modus, or with the 
fact that she is on the point of submitting to Great 
Britain new proposals for a permanent agreement. We 
know that the most extravagant language is still used 
against England by public speakers and writers in Portugal. 
And (which is perhaps worst of all) we know that, not 
merely blusterers of this sort, but more sober exponents 
of Portuguese opinion, talk confidently of considerable 
concessions as about to be made to Portuguese feeling, 
of the restoration of something like that Trans-African 
dominion which is so dear to the Portuguese imagination, 
and thelike. All these things are signs of a fool's paradise, 
and in a fool’s paradise it is good for neither man nor 
nation to dwell. 

The Unper Secretary’s words were exceedingly well 
calculated to wake up the Portuguese from this fatal state, 
and we only hope that the result of the waking will not be 
another senseless fit of rage like that which wrecked the 
first Convention, and thereby put Portugal in an infinitely 
worse position than she might otherwise have occupied 
to-day. It is comparatively seldom that an Under- 
Secretary in either House, unless his chief is making the 
same utterance contemporaneously in the other, speaks 
so decidedly on a point of foreign policy as Sir James 
Fereusson spoke. We do not recognize Portugal's right to 
grant such a charter as was reported, says Sir James, nor 
should we accept the charter itself as an accomplished fact. 


Moreover (and these are the most important words of all), 


“recent events have made it improbable that Her 


Judicature Act, 1873, which enacts that the Probate Division 

“ shall consist of two judges ””—to wit, Sir James Haywen 

and Sir Ropert by the offices they 

held before the passing of the Act; of whom the former 

“ shall (unless so appointed) be the President of the said 

“ Division, and, subject thereto, the Senior Judge of the 

“said Division, according to the order of 

“under this Act, shall be President.” “Unless so ap- 

“ pointed” means unless appointed “an ordinary Judge to 

“ the Court of Appeal,” which neither Sir James Hanwen 

nor Sir Ropert Pariimo0re was; and “ subject thereto,” 

if it means anything, seems to mean subject to the same 
exception. The short of it appears to be that the Presi- 

dency c* the Probate Division is not a substantive office. 
like the Chief Justiceship or the Mastership of the Rolls, 

but is an incident to being the senior of the two judges 
of the division, and the Government seem to have acted: 
on this view. No doubt, if they had transferred to 
the Probate Division some judge senior in appointment 
to Mr. Justice Burr, he would have been President. 
Whether the new President will be made a Privy 
Councillor, and will sit fairly often in the Court of Appeal, 
and take precedence there of the junior Lords Justices, 

and will be usually reported as “Sir Caartes Burr” or 
“the President,” after the manner of his distinguished. 
_ predecessor, those who live long enough will see; for on 
_ these high matters the Acts throw little light. 

No one will grudge his Presidency, whatever it may be 
| worth in honours and vainglory, to Mr. Justice Burr. In 
 acuteness he is second to none; his learning is sufficient ; 
as to his impartiality it may be that there is less to be 
said. There isno need to mention names, but many men can 
_ remember cases in which Mr. Justice Burr “ took a side” in 
a manner which elicited comment, and that not always the 
side to which a consensus of competent opinion inclined. 
He was also the author of that most unhappy aphorism 
| that, if a court of law was not a theatre, it was also not a 


“ Masesty’s Government can be a party to any future church. The Divorce Court can be kept tolerable only by 
“Convention as favourable to Portuguese claims South of being kept perfectly orderly, as decent as circumstances will 


“ the Zambesi as that which Portugal refused to ratify.” It 
may, indeed, be urged that the specification of claims South 
of the Zambesi points to some easement on the North ; but 
the Portuguese would be exceedingly unwise to hope, and 
we do not think that the English Government would be 
very wise to grant, anything of that kind except in return 
for very much larger equivalents to the southward than 
have yet been spoken of. It is almost impossible, and it is 
quite undesirable, that last year’s refusal to ratify should 
not bring a penalty with it; for such a manner of con- 
ducting business between nations makes friendly nego- 
tiation nearly hopeless. We have not here used in 
any violent or partisan fashion the claims of the South 
Africa Company ; and, if its employés or any other British 
subjects have behaved wrongfully to Portuguese subjects, 
we are quite ready to say “The Courts are open, and there 
“are deputies.” But it is quite certain that, by her own 
conduct last year, Portugal laid herself open to such enter- 
prises as those of which she accuses Mr. Ruopes's pioneers ; 
that she has only herself to thank for them ; and that, un- 
less he remembers that inestimable text about agreeing with 
thine adversary quickly whiles thou art in the way with 
him, worse things still are not unlikely to happen to her. 
Now we at least, despite her misbehaviour, have no desire 
that any bad things should happen to her, and we very 
sincerely hope that, not merely oo statesmen (who seem, 
if they exist, to be comparatively powerless), but her people, 
— come to their senses, and offer or take a reasonable 
= solid compensation for their fantastic and phantasmal 
ms. 


THE PROBATE DIVISION, 


PULAR imagination, aided by the dignity and reputa- 
tion of Sir James HAnNeN, had installed the President 
of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court in the semblance of a Chief Justice in those 
good old days when there were three of them, or at least 
two anda Chief Baron, which was equally and more 


picturesque, 1t was, therefore, generally believed that some 
comparatively senior judge of the Supreme Court would 
be appointed President of the Probate Division in suc 
cession to Sir James HaNnNeN, and that Mr. Justice Burr 
would stay where he was, The Government, however, as 
appears from the answer on Tuesday afternoon of Mr, W. H 

Saurn, read, in its most obvious sense, 8. 31, subs. (5) of the 


rmit, and as dull as the judge can make it. Sir James 
eae had a perfect appreciation of this important tact, 
_ and to his observance of the principle his remarkable success 
/as a judge was largely due. It is to be hoped that Sir 
Cartes Burr will seek to emulate bis predecessor, rather 

than to reform away the excellent tradition that predecessor 
"has left behind him. 
The appointment of Mr. Francis Jeune to the vacancy 
' in the division is a very satisfactory one. No man is more 
| likely to make a useful judge than a versatile lawyer, as 
long as he is also sound. Mr. Jevuve’s practice might have 
| been described as being, like Mr. Wetien’s knowledge of 
| London, “ extensive and peculiar,” ‘and he was dreaded as an. 
_ awkward opponent in whatever kind of case he appeared. 
He did not permit bis close acquaintance with Parliamentary 
| Committee-rooms—a thing which gives a man much worldly 
_ knowledge likely to beof use to a judge—to prevent him from 
| being well known in the Supreme Court, and the heavier 
the case, and the more obscure and difficult the points of 
law which it involved, the more likely was Mr. Jsunz to 
| appear in it. A man who is remarkable tor knowledge of 
law, precision of thought, and clearness of argument, 
/and who has had occasion to devote his talents to the 
_ assistance of persons charged with all degrees of human 
| frailty, from Artraur Orton to the Bishop of LINCOLN, is a 
, safe sort of man to make a judge of, and Lord Haussury 
is to be congratulated on having secured for the High 
Court a gentleman to whom a somewhat different ambition 
| might plausibly have been attributed. And, indeed, whether 
the House of Commons and the Conservative party are 
equally to be congratulated is another question, 


THE GLADSTONE MYSTIFICATION. 


Qik WILLIAM HARCOURT’S oracular announce- 
kK? ment from his sacred grove that Mr. Guapsvone has 
no intention of retiring from the leadership of the Home 
_ Rule party has had its natural effect. 1t has revived the 
rumour that Mr. GLApsToNE contemplates taking a solemn 
farewell of public lite, and bequeathing his embarrassments 


and ditticulties, in a sort of joint-tenancy or itical co- 
mary, to Sir Harcovar himself and Mr. 
ouN Morty, while he enjoys the god-like ight of 


seeing those good men struggling with adversity. 
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Feenrx, recognizing on a certain social occasion that he 
had a duty to discharge, added, that when an English- 
man has a duty to discharge, it is his business to get out 
of it in the best way he can. Mr. Grapstone has long 
acknowledged that he has a duty to Ireland to discharge, 
and it may be that he adopts the great principle pro- 
claitned by Cousin Frenrx, and is even now meditating the 
best way of getting out of it. 

Lord Beaconsrietp was fond of talking of the way in 
which he had educated his party. Mr. GLapsrone has bis 
own way of educating, if not his party as a whole, yet his 
colleagues and destined successors. He leads them into 
dangerous positions, and, securing his own retreat, watches 
with benignant interest their efforts to extricate themselves. 
When they have been successful, he again puts himself at 
their head, and gallantly leads them into further enter- 
prises. There is nothing in itself improbable, therefore, in 
the supposition that he should be meditating now a repeti- 
tion, for the benefit of Sir Wiit1am Harcourt and Mr. 
Joun Mortey, of the performance which sixteen years 
he originated for the political advancement of Lord 
Hartincton and Lord Sir Har- 
court, however, may console himself. His great leader 
will always be within hearing when his country and his 
party call upon him. The question whether he will come 
when they do call on him will depend on the circumstances 
in which they may be placed when they make their appeal. 
He will not protract a hopeless struggle, and embitter 
defeat by partaking it. No one could wish that a career 
of so much glory should end in eclipse. But if his colleagues 
should seem likely to win, he will not refuse to add an 
additional splendour to their victory by associating himself 
with it. It is curious that when Mr. GrapsTonE is in 
office, or otherwise actively engaged in political life, rumours 
abound as to his immediate retirement. When he is in 
retirement the sole question asked is, How soon will he 
come back again? The one thing which no one can bring him- 
self to believe is, that he will be constant to his declarations 
and himself. We venture to predict that Mr. GLapstonE 
has still many surprises in store for those who think they 
know him best, and who, as a matter of fact, know him 
least, and especially for himself, whose knowledge of him- 
self is less than his knowledge of any other subject. 


The rvmour of Mr. Gtapstone’s imminent retirement 
dates this time from Chester, which, politically speaking, 
‘shelters itself under the walls of Hawarden Castle. Though 
there is no telephone, so far as we are aware, connecting 
the two places, there are keyholes, which transmit light 
and sound, and both walls and pitchers have ears. The 
‘incorruptibility of the domestics of Hawarden is, we have 
no doubt, beyond impeachment; but they doubtless have 
many acquaintances among the gentlemen of the local press. 
In the easy and unconstrained intimacy of private life, in 
the tap-room and in the public-house parlour, words may 
have been dropped of which the significance was not under- 
stood by those who let them fall, but which, interpreted 
and pieced out by the ampler knowledge of the local 
journalist, may have been fraught with significance. No 
sooner had our enterprising Chester contemporary given 
currency to the rumour which has led the British public 
upon the pivot of its skull to turn a long and listening 
ear than inquiry was made at Hawarden itself; for on 
matters of public concern feelings of private delicacy must 
give way. But the result was negative. Nothing was 
known either in the housekeeper’s room or in the but- 
ler's pantry ; or if there were, the secret was kept with 
a fidelity which might teach a lesson to some Cabinets, 
where, as Bacon long ago remarked, one futile person, 
who makes it his glory to tell, may defeat the reserve of 
those who know it their duty to conceal. We hear, it is 
true, of a dinner, since Mr, Giapstone’s arrival in London, 
at Carlton House Gardens, at which the great leader was 
surrounded by his followers, greater and smaller. A 
gentleman whose duties in waiting were not, we hope, 
interfered with by his interest in the conversation, has 
. communicated to a news agency the fact that, though Mr. 
GLADSTONE was directly challenged as to the rumour of 
retirement, nothing was elicited from him either in confir- 
mation or contradiction of it. This indiscretion is, how- 
ever, so far as we know, solitary, and may be attributed to 
the corrupting influence of a frivolous and luxurious 
capital, The fidelity of the gentlemen in livery to the 
confidence necessarily placed in them does honour to their 
uniform. 

Putting aside these sources of private information to which 


it would be dishonest in us to pretend to have access, we 
can consider the probabilities of Mr. GuapsTone's retire- 
ment only in the light of facts known to all the world. If 
Mr. Giapstone’s sense of public duty did not outweigh all 
these merely personal considerations of honour, consistency, 
and adherence to pledges voluntarily undertaken, by which 
more worldly-minded statesmen have suffered their freedom 
of action to be impeded, we should say that his continuance 
in public life was morally impossible. Panting for re- 
tirement, he has retained the leadership of the Opposition 
only in order that, as Prime Minister, he may at a future 
day give Home Rule to Ireland. But he declined to be a 
party to Home Rule except under conditions which have 
one by one failed. The first was a majority independent of 
the Irish vote. He has become absolutely dependent on 
the Irish vote. The second was Mr. ParNewi’s solemn 
acceptance for himself, his colleagues, and, so far as he could 
speak for it, the Irish nation, of the limitations imposed 
by the Bill of 1886 as permanently binding. Mr. ParNneLt 
and his colleagues of both factions have renounced those 
conditions, not only for a distant future, but in the pre- 
sent. The third was Mr. Parvett’s retirement from the 
leadership of the Irish party, “at the present moment,” and, 
as Mr. GLApsToNE now interprets the phrase, from the 
present moment—that isto say, in perpetuity. It is quite 
obvious that Mr. Parne.t, whatever arrangement he may 
make with his colleagues to tide over the difliculties of 
the hour, is, and will remain, the greatest individual power 
in Irish politics. Mr. Guapstong is, therefore, released 
from his pledges to Home Rule; but he is not released 
from his pledges to maintain certain stipulations as the 
conditions of Home Rule. He is free,so far as the Irish 
Nationalists are concerned, to return to the position he 
occupied in 1885. He is bound by repeated promises to his 
English followers to reassume it. But Mr. GiapsTonE has 
a very subtle and discriminating conscience. He can bind, 
and no man can loose; he can loose, and no man can bind. 
If he retires, it will probably only be that he may come 
back again freed, as he conceives, from his old pledges. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT A MELODRAMA, 


oo now and then the French do something which 

really justifies their claim to be considered the very 
funniest of all peoples, whether now existing or known to 
history. The suppression of Thermidor at the Frangais 
has been such an act. M. Sarvou’s play is a melodrama, in 
which all the virtuous characters are Republicans of the 
purest ray. The real hero is the historic Lanussiire, the 
secretary of the Terrorist tribunal, who is credited with 
having, at some risk to himself, saved the lives of many 
suspects, JOSEPHINE BEAUHARNAIS and the Company of the 
Frangais itself among them, by abstracting and pulping 
their indictments. Unfortunately the villains are also 
Republicans, M. Sarpov having said things more true 
than flattering about the Committee of Public Safey 
and their female friends the ¢ricotewses, who are actually 
introduced in the act of threatening to correct the 
principles of the virtuous heroine in their well-known 
manner. The piece was read by M. Bourgeois, who, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, exercises the censorship 
of plays. He saw nothing to object to in it, though it 
seems that the Company of the Francais called his atten- 
tion to the fact that it might provoke manifestations. M. 
Bovurcgois thought this unlikely, or that manifestations 
might be left to the police. The play appeared, and, 
as the conversation-book has it, “was whistled” by M. 
LissaGarayY, formerly a member of the Commune, and a 
few like-minded friends, for whom, as the Zimes’ Corre- 
spondent says in his inimitable style, ’93 is at once a cradle 
and a palladium. M. Lissacaray was turned into the 
street, and thereupon appealed to the Government. He 
found sympathy from MM. CLémenceav, Picnon, and other 
Radicals to whom also ’93 is the useful article of furniture 
and the talisman specified in the Z'imes. M. Picnoy was to 
ask a question in the Chamber. Members had collected in 
large numbers. The galleries and lobbies were full. The 
company of the Francais itself was represented; but no 
question was asked, for at the last moment it was 
announced that, after a brief conversation with M. 
Bovurcgots, M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior, had 
ordered the withdrawal of the piece, as dangerous to public 
order, 
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Hereupon the devil broke loose after a sort. It was a 
Tuesday, and everybody knows that on this night the pick 
of Paris goes to the Frangais in its best clothes. When the 
pick of Paris found that it was not to hear Thermidor, but 
only Le Dépit Amoureux and Tartufe, it also made a 
manifestation—and that to such purpose that it got its 
money back. The carriages had been sent off, and there 
were no fiacres to be got, so the pick of Paris went home in 
furs and laces on foot, and the fairer half of it was even 
heard to say that this was excellent fun. A sterner scene 
occurred when three hundred students walked down to the 
office of a Socialist paper and sang in chorus a song of 
which the refrain seems to have consisted of an instruction 
to somebody to “‘conspuer ” the editor. The police moved 
them on. Nothing else can be talked about or written 
about in Paris. What M. Sarpovu has to say about it, 
and what M. Cogve.in thinks, what M. will 
do, and what will be the action of the Company, 
why M. Constans has acted as he has done, and 
whether the blow has not been struck because M. Car- 
nor’s grandfather was a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety—all these questions are gravely debated. 
This last explanation of the bolt from the blue has partisans. 
It has been noted that M. Carnor had announced that 
he would not use the box from which he lately expelled the 
Princess DE SaGan on Tuesday. The “Court mourning” 
for Prince BaLpwin was the reason given; but now it is 
thought more probable that the Presmpent'’s real motive 
was filial piety to the austere shade of Lazare. Others, 
again, see in it all a croc en jambe administered to a col- 
league by M. Constans, who is “ customary of the act.” To 
M. ve Buiowirz it is a result of fear of the politicians 
for whom the events of ’93 are at once a cradle and a 
palladium, and he looks forward with stern grief to the 
return of the time in which he may again have to crawl 
from one top story to another along a plank, like a tom 
cat of good principles, and travel all the way to Paris 
with a superfluous revolver carried well forward on his 
ample belt. Thursday’s debate in the Chamber has added 
nothing to what was known before, and was, indeed, only 
interesting because it contained a declaration from M. 
Ciémenceau that the Republic as approved by the 
Radicals must be “cracked up accordingly.” Ministers 
were content to repeat their excuse for the suppression of 
the piece, to wit, the fear of a riot in the theatre. 
For our part, we have no explanation to offer, unless 
this be one—namely, that, given the abject want of a sense 
of humour which distinguishes all Frenchmen, given the 
infantile solemnity they display about their theatrical affairs, 
given the belief, real and affected, of Republicans in the 
lying legends of the Revolution, given the universal want 
of manners in Republican politicians, given the readiness 
of M. Consrans to intrigue for his own ends, given the dis- 
position of adventurers of his stamp to make a display of 
authority, and the pleasure a French parvenuw feels in doing 
whatever is likely to annoy the class of Frenchman best 
represented by the Tuesday night audience of the Frangais, 
then the incident does not seem to us so surprising. 


ON THE WRONG SIDE, 


“ S more in your way than mine,” said the gentleman 
on the right side of the garden wall to the gentle- 

man on the wrong, when the mad bull was coming up the 
lane. The North London Railway Company attempted to 
deal on these principles with Mrs. FarrweaTuer, who was 
injured by getting out on the wrong side of their train at 
South Bromley. But, fortunately for the travelling public, 
especially for such of them as happen to be absent-minded, 
or short-sighted, or habitually in a hurry, or prone to jump 
at conclusions, the defence of the Company failed, and the 
lady recovered substantial damages. The verdict has been 
— in the Divisional ‘Court by Baron Potiock and 
r. Justice Cuartes. But of course it would be rash 
to assume that the Company, even if they cannot appeal 
in this case—and no leave seems to have been given— 
will not find another opportunity of raising the old ques- 
tion whether contributory negligence is for the judge 
or the jury. In this case Mrs. FarrweaTHer entered 
the train at Victoria Park on the left side facing the 
engine. Assuming that she ought to get out on the 


same side as she got in, she fell, at South Bromley, 
and met with her accident. A rule laid down by the 


Board of Trade, which must be assumed to have acted 
under statutory authority, provides that the doors of rail- 
way carriages shall be locked on the side where egress is 
impossible or dangerous. This is an improvement upon 
the old custom of locking both doors, which caused SyDNEY 
Sarr to declare that a bishop must be consumed by fire 
before the directors abandoned it, and that even Sodor and 
Man would be better than nothing. To the present rule 
there exists an exception, or the Companies have made one 
for themselves. They say, perhaps correctly, that it only 
applies to “long” lines, and cannot include metropolitan 
railways, where there are “ island platforms,” aud where it 
by no means follows that because you get in on the right 
you have not to get out on the left. The only other 
material circumstance in this case was capable of being 
employed as an argument either for the plaintiff or for the 
defendants. On the right side at South Bromley there was a 
platform, there were lights, and there were porters. On 
the left there were no lights and no platform, nothing but 
darkness. The plaintiff's counsel maintained that the Com- 
pany ought to have illumined the gloom so as to show the 
peril of alighting on the six-foot way. “ But is it not 
“ rather against her,” asked Baron Po.tock, “that there 
“ were lights and porters and a platform on the proper side 
“to get out?” Defendants’ counsel naturally appropriated 
this point, and urged that the passenger was heedless, 
“ Ought not that side to have been lighted!” inquired Mr, 
Justice CHarEs, “so as to show that it was not safe?” It 
would be difficult to find a neater logical antinomy. But, 
elegant as the balance is, it does not settle the dispute. 
Happily the judges were not bound to settle it themselves, _ 
or they might have differed. They only had to say that 
the jury in the County Court were entitled to find as they 
did. 


Both the judges, however, made some general observa- 
tions upon this class of cases, which are of much interest 
to the public. They held that the conditions under which 
Mrs. FarrwEaTHER received her injuries amounted in them- 
selves to some evidence of negligence on the part of the 
defendants, and that, therefore, Judge Prentice was right 
in leaving all the facts to the jury. They do not seem alto- 
gether to have agreed on the difficult subject of con- 
tributory negligence. The general doctrine is, as most 
people Me that the plaintiff cannot recover if the 
accident has been the joint product of the defendant's 
negligence and his own. Negligence in itself is a question, 
not of law, but of fact. As Baron Pottock puts it, 
“ negligence on the part of the defendant must be corre- 
“ lative with the position of the plaintiff,” who may be, 
like Hamuet, “ fat, and scant of breath,” or slim and 
active, or well acquainted with the line, or a stranger 
to the North London and its little ways. It is only 
when no evidence of negligence has been produced at 
all that the judge is justified in withdrawing the case from 
the jury. On the sutliciency of the evidence it is for them 
to pronounce. Mr. Justice Cuar.es is not quite so clear 
on this head. He talks about the duty of the judge to 
nonsuit, even if the “ efficient cause” of the catastrophe is 
the plaintiff’s own carelessness. But what is carelessness ? 
If, in the present instance, Mrs. FarrweaTuer had looked 
out of both windows before descending, she would have 
escaped the mischief which befell her. Yet the jury ac- 
quitted her of negligence, and Mr. Justice Cuarves will not 
say that they are wrong. It is certainly most desirable that. 
this question of contributory negligence should be cleared up, 
and that the multiplication of appeals, which the present o 
scurity promotes, should be avoided. A jury is the best tribu- 
nal for deciding what is really a matter of plain common sense. 
Nobody has ever suggested that where fraud is alleged, as . 
so often happens in actions against railway Companies, the 
judge should determine what is fraud and what is not. Yet 
negligence is an even simpler affair than dishonesty. A 
Company is not bound to supply its customers with brains, . 
or to indemnify them agairst the consequences of their own 
folly. Nor can it be expected to make travelling as safe for 
the aged and infirm as for the youthful and vigorous. But,. 
considering that it was created by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of safely carrying the public and their goods, it must 
take the consequences if it lays traps for the unwary. The 
North London will, one may hope, profit by the lesson it 
has learned. If not, so much the worse for the share- 
holders. 
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TRAVELLERS AND SHOWMEN. 


T’ the vanmen and others who held the indignation 
meeting on Wednesday against the long threatened 
Bill of Mr. Sarra “ of Coalville” had been less peremptory 
with Mr. Samira himself when he endeavoured to address 
them, their proceedings would have been without a blot. 
Nothing serious was done to Mr. Surrn; and he certainly 
brought what rough usage—which, by the way, was en- 
tirely verbal—he did meet with upon himself by obtruding 
‘himself on the company of a body of men whom he has been 
-doing his best to put under special legislation as incorrigible 
“rogues and vagabonds. Moreover his speech was full of 
~talk about his own hard boyhood and the benevolence of 
shis intentions, which he seemed to think justified him in 
> ing evil of other people. This exasperating philan- 
ropic attitude has been known to aggravate persons of 
more pretensions to refinement than travelling showmen 
«into using the rough side of their tongues. Still, the meet- 
ing had so much the better of Mr. Gzorce Smiru “of Coal- 
- Ville” that it might safely have listened to him with a little 
- more patience. Wedo not in the least blame them for 
_- somewhat roughly rejecting Mr. Smitu’s patronizing remark 
-« that he was one of themselves. It came with a very bad 
; from one who has been so long actively agitating in 
‘favour of a Bill which would put his hearers under perma- 
-nent supervision by the police. 
The principal speech made to the meeting by one ALLEN, 
-a travelling showman, would perhaps be the more intel- 
ligible if annotated by a competent editor. Still, in the 
main, ALLEN’s speech was intelligible enough, and so, we 
may add, was his indignation. With not a little of the 
eloquence, humour, and pathos of DickeEns’s cheapjack, 
ALLEN protested that he and his fellows are not rogues and 
vagabonds, that they are not habitual drunkards, that they 
do not neglect their children, and that, therefore, there 
is no reason why any country policeman should be au- 
thorized to overhaul their house-vans at any time between 
. Six in the morning and nine at night, or why a magis- 
trate should have more power to issue a search warrant to 
..e@xamine their dwellings than those of any other people. 
There was no more than legitimate art in the pathetic 
. reference which ALLEN made to his old father, and to the 
kindly, though severe, training he had himself received. 
It may, perhaps, horrify the sentimentalist of the day, and 
convince him of the hopeless brutality of showmen, to find 
ALLEN expressing absolute gratitude to his father for not 
sparing the rod. Still we have heard quite educated 
persons express exactly similar sentiments. Mr. Smrrn’s 
Bill, for the rest, was supported by much assertion that 
showmen did not train their children in the wholesome, 
though severe, manner described by ALLEN. The conten- 
tion is that they are drunken and brutal, and for this 
no satisfactory evidence has been produced. The showmen 
have even collected a considerable body of evidence to the 
ee They very sensibly sent a circular to the 
-Chief Constables all over the country, and have received 
about 140 certificates of good character, some of them 
from officers who have to keep order at large fairs. We 
are not surprised to hear it. Whoever has walked much 
_about England and used his eyes must have discovered that 
the travelling showmen who are to be met with on every 
-road are almost uniformly well behaved and hard-working. 
Their children certainly look as well fed and as healthy as 
.. those of any other class of workpeople. The fact is that 
this Moveable Dwellings Bill is another example of the 
fussy philanthropic meddling which has become a kind of 
habit with some people. Mr. Samira has undoubtedly 
done a certain amount of good, but he seems, like some 
other philanthropists, to have persuaded himself that his 
function in life is to keep on elevating this class and that 
whether they like it or not. When a man has adopted 
that persuasion, he is very apt to become disposed to 
make work if he cannot find it. Therefore, we can quite 
understand that Mr. Suir should jump to the conclusion 
_ that the migratory vanmen were in want of regula- 
tion and elevation. No solid reason has, as far as 
we can see, been given for believing that they stand 
more in need of police supervision than other classes of 
workmen. It may be doubted, for one thing, whether 
wethey are even much more migratory than some others. 
During the winter they are commonly fixed in large towns, 
and during their summer wanderings they are more 
healthily housed than they would be in the small streets of 
atown. ALLEN was only telling the strict truth when he 


said that they have often to work at their trade till after 
dark, then to labour at packing their vans till midnight, 
and be up at daylight to take the road. A class which 
works so hard as this for months together cannot possibly 
be generally dissolute in its habits. That their life is a 
very hard one is no reason for putting vanmen under 
exceptional police control. When they misbehave they 
must be punished like other people; but the machinery of 
the law which deals with others can deal with them. Of 
course modern beliefs require that their children should be 
sent to school, but it does not follow that a whole class of 
people, following a trade quite lawful in itself, are to 
be made the object of particular legislation. Indeed, on 
Mr. S»rru’s own principle, the only effectual thing to do 
would be to suppress the travelling showmen and cheap- 
jacks altcgether. In all probability nothing more will be 
heard of the Bill. Perhaps the philanthropist may even 
learn from its history to beware of interfering before he is 
sure of his facts; and further may even learn that it is 
neither good sense nor humanity to jump to the conclusion 
that, because people lead a hard and wandering life, their 
lot ought to be made yet harder by legal restrictions and 
disabilities. 


UNIONIST SPEECHES. 


nS the most sedate of Unionists may be excused a 

little elation at the sight of Mr. Marrnews and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN addressing a Unionist meeting from the same 
platform in Birmingham. For the incident not only testi- 
fies to the firm cohesion of the four-years-old alliance between 
two opposing parties in resistance to a national danger, but 
it also reminds us more forcibly than would have been 
elsewhere possible of the peculiar difficulties with which 
that alliance has had to contend, and of the wisdom and 
magnanimity, the self-control and self-denial, which have 
been displayed in surmounting them. Mr. Martruews’s 
references to the award of Lords Satispury and HartineTon, 
with respect to the apportionment of the representation of 
Birmingham, were conceived with sound judgment and 
in excellent taste ; and we do not for a moment doubt 
that the Conservative electors of the constituency will 
feel the full force of the Home Secretary's appeal to 
them not to content themselves with a passive acquiescence 
in their leader's decision, but to make the Liberal-Unionist 
candidate of the future their own, and to work for him 
as energetically as they would for a Conservative. It 
is at Birmingham, as we have said, that the Unionist 
alliance has, from causes into which it is now need- 
less to enter, been subjected to the severest strain ; and 
such evidences of a fully restored harmony between the 
two allies as were afforded by last Tuesday’s proceedings 
may well convince any one that the bond that unites them 
is too strong to be broken anywhere the whole country 
through. But, at the same time, we feel it to be only right 
that our exultation at the spectacle should be tempered by 
considerations of the ever-memorable advice addressed to 
Morteena Kenwicgs by her mamma. We must not be 
proud, “ because it is sinful,” and because, moreover, any 
display of such a feeling would show a want of sympathy 
with the misfortunes of others less happily situated than 
ourselves. It is impossible not to remember at such a 
moiment as this what has been the history of that other 
alliance, founded on a Union of Hearts, which was to en- 
dure long after the league between Liberals and Conser- 
vatives for the maintenance of a “ Paper Union” had been 
dissolved by mutual jealousies and conflicting ambitions 
into its constituent elements. But a few months ago Mr. 
Guiapstone, or Mr. Mortey, or Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
might have been standing side by side with Mr. Parnei. 
on, say, a Manchester, or a Leeds, or a Newcastle plat- 
form. Andnow! Now— 


They stand aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder ; 
A stern Decree now bulks between, 

And no Q P. will intervene— 


but the subject is too painful to pursue further. 

The circumstances of the Birmingham meeting would, 
as we have said, have lent interest and importance to it, 
apart from the character of the speeches delivered ; but, as 
it happened, both Mr. Marruews, the rarity of whose 
public utterances naturally give them a certain freshness of 
style, and Mr. CuamBERLAIN, who the secret of an 
ability to speak constantly without losing that invaluable 
quality, delivered excellent addresses. Mxenver they were 
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not only excellent in themselves, but in their relations to 
each other ; for Mr. CHamMBertaIn may be said to have 
taken up Mr. Marruews’s sketch of the situation from 
the point at which the Home Secretary left it. And, 
read together, their speeches usefully supplement that of 
Lord Hartineron last Saturday (as did his the previous 
observations of Lord Sarissury), in explaining, for the 
benefit of that portion of the public who have been, 
excusably enough, a little bewildered by the kaleido- 
scopic whirl of “ recent events,” precisely how the 
Irish question now stands. Mr. Cuamperiain has been 
somewhat captiously criticized for saying that Home 
Rule was as dead as Queen ANNE—a phrase which though 
open to misconstruction, as most phrases are, by those 
“who give their minds to it,” ought not to have been 
misconstrued by any one else. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s mean- 
ing, as explained by him the other night, was that Home 
Rule, as understood for the last four years by the innocent, 
but now awakened, dupes of Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
ParNELL, is an exploded and extinct policy, having in 
fact been exploded and extinguished by their awakening. 
The Home Rule of which these dreamers dreamed was an 
arrangement for the delegation of legislative powers by 
England to Ireland, with the complete and genuine accord 
of both countries, under proper securities for the mainten- 
ance of Imperial interests and of local order and legality, 
and with a reasonable ground of assurance that the conces- 
sion would be accepted as final by the leaders of the Irish 
people, and the people themselves, and that the new in- 
stitutions would be loyally worked and not perverted to 
the purposes of Separation. We submit this as a fair defini- 
tion of the Home Rule which was believed in by hundreds 
and thousands of Gladstonians two months ago as an 
arrangement capable of being concluded between the two 
countries ; and we defy any one with a head on his shoulders, 
and eyes in it, to deny that Home Rule of that descrip- 
tion is as dead, not merely as Queen Anne, but—if the 
alternative comparison be held to indicate a more com- 
plete extinction of vitality—as Junius Casar. It is so 
dead, indeed, that not one of the people most interested 
in making out that it is still alive dares at present to 
attempt to galvanize it into the appearance of life. Neither 
Mr. Guiapstone nor Mr. Mor ey, nor, least of ali, Sir 
Wim Harcourt on the one side; nor Mr. McCarrny, 
nor Mr. Sexton, nor Mr. Hea ty, on the other, will just 
now adventure themselves on the pretence that the accord 
exists, or that the securities can be devised, or that the 
acceptance will be forthcoming, or that the loyalty will 
be shown. If one of the two parties occasionally hints at 
one of the foregoing propositions, there is no echo from the 
other whose adhesion is essential; while on others they 
both alike maintain an immovable silence. They are con- 
scious, we repeat, that the Home Rule policy which they 
have been parading before the country for the last four 
years is so unmistakably dead that it would be folly to 
call attention to the corpse by any efforts at artiticial 
resuscitation. The course which prudence dictates to them 
is plain enough. It is simply to ignore the death altogether 
for the present, to go on talking about Home Rule as 
though the words still represented a living thing, and to 
trust to what they regard as the boundless gullibility of 
the English public to enable them to palm off at the next 
general election some more or less clumsy pretender to the 
identity of the deceased. Perhaps, after all, the truest 
comparison of the dead policy would be neither to Queen 
nor Jutius Ca#sar, but to Rocer Ticusorne. For, 
if Home Rule is as dead as the ill-fated youth who went 
down in the Bella, the greeds and ambitions which are 
concerned with promoting the imposture of a survival are 
as full of sinister vitality in the one case as they were for a 
time in the other. We entirely agree with the Home 
Secretary that it is too late in Mr. Guapsrone’s life for 
him to reconcile himself to the loss of his child. He will 
lend himself as completely as the bereaved mother, though, 
to be sure, far less innocently, to the conspiracy of per- 
sonation ; and we entertain no doubt at all that, before 
the end of the present Parliament, the political Orton will 
be ready for production. 

It is interesting as an exercise of the i uity to u- 
late upon the amount and character of he ssenateatese’ 
resemblance to the original. But the question is of no 
immediate practical importance. It is quite certain that 
Mr. GiapsTonE on the one hand, or the Home Rulers on 
the other, or possibly both, will have quietly to drop some 
of the principles on which they are now insisting, in 


order to agree once again on the fiction of an agree- 
ment, and thus dress up their new imposture into some 
tolerably deceptive simulacrum of the policy for which 
it is to be substituted. Our own belief inclines, we 
admit, very strongly to the view of Mr. CnHamBERLarn, 
which is, that most, if not all, of the concessions will 
come from Mr. Grapstone; that “after a due interval 
“ for reflection he will concede the demands which Mr. 
“* PaRNELL has presented to him with a pistol at his head ; 
“and that, when the new scheme which is being conceived 
“at Hawarden is permitted to see the light, we shall find 
“included in it all the latest requirements of the Irish 
“party.” And we agree with him that it is quite possible 
(or rather we should ourselves go much further, and say 
that it is almost impossible, to anticipate anything else than) 
that “the old farce will be repeated,” and that we shall 
once more hear of a final settlement with the Irish members, 
“who will with profuse expressions of gratitude announce 
“their acceptance of Mr. Giapstone’s second measure.” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s compendious comment on the situation 
so created is, to quote the adage, “ Once bit, twice shy” ; 
and which, indeed, contains the whole philosophy of the 
case. Only let us never forget that bites of this kind heal 
very quickly on the skin of a democratic electorate, and 
that those who would save being bitten a second time 
must never weary of pointing to the scar. 


THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS. 


C. would be interesting—but, we fear, it is hardly to be 
expected—that some Separatist English newspaper (if 
there be any such not wholly ignorant of the course of the 
world’s affairs outside Gladstonian circles) should take 
account of what is going on just now in the Empire of 
Austria. The Empire of Austria occupies a very curious 
collection of places in Gladstonian thoughts, and no wonder. 
When the Gladstonian reflects on “ Hands off!” he can 
but curse the Hapspurcs, or he is no true man to his 
master; when he thinks that these wicked ones have 
encouraged the brutal Turk and are still counterworking 
the angelic Russ, and so forth, he may do likewise. But 
when he remembers that Austria is the champion example 
of Home Rule, his heart, much travelled (or at least tra 
vailed), must fondly turn toher. Here isa very big Ireland 
labelled “ Hungary,” and already provided with Home 
Rule of the most autonomous description ; here are little 
Irelands labelled “ Bohemia,” “ Galicia,” “ Transylvania,” 
and what not, all enjoying Home Rule of some kind 
or another. What matter that (of course by a merely 
vexatious coincidence) Austria is now the State of Europe 
which, in proportion to her extent, the size and spirit of 
her army, her traditional importance, and a good many other 
things, wields least influence—that she is perpetually com- 
pelled to be & la remorque of this Power or that! The 
Gladstonian knows nothing and cares less about such 
things. He has heard that one member of his party knew 
something about them, and that he came to terrible grief 
“in that etrocious cort” (as Mr. Twackeray sang of 
another), where sorrows still do wait, in horrid state, by 
wayward fate, on good Gladstonians. Other Gladstonians 
can at least avoid his accomplishments if they are still 
expectant of his doom. 

The so-called Austrian crisis of the moment, however, 
brings into question no such matters as foreign policy, or 
any other nouns and verbs and things which no Christian 
ought to speak of. It is purely Parliamentary and 
Ministerial, complicated only a very little by the fact which 
is still a fact in Austria, and concerning which some people, 
by no means in all cases Tory highfliers, bitterly regret the 
fact that it has become a fiction in England, that Ministers 
are servants of the sovereign, and not merely delegates of 
Parliament. It is still not only the right, but the duty, of an 
Austrian Minister to remember that he is in fact as well 
as in name responsible to the Emprrror only, and though 
very grave inconveniences might no doubt arise from push- 
ing this doctrine to its utmost limit, there would be nothing 
definitely unconstitutional in so doing. In other words, 
the golden link of the crown, to which our own Home 
Rulers (whether in conscious dishonesty or mere reckless- 
ness we do not pretend to know) would commit the whole 
strain of the Home Rule relation, is in Austria a solid piece 
of gearing not at all intended merely for show. Yet the 
recent dissolution shows the difficulty which besets even 
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the minor problem (for Hungary is not concerned) of 
making a bundle of provinces work as an empire. It is 
believed to be mainly and in the first place due to the 
Bohemian difficulty—one which is far more parallel to the 
Irish than any Hungarian matter, because there are really 
two naticns in Bohemia, while there are not in Hungary. 
And, as far as can be either learnt or guessed, the hope of 
Count Taarre in dissolving is not that he will obtain any 
solid party sufficient of itself to carry him through, but 
that a new combination may be formed which will afford a 
Ministerial majority. Transfer these circumstances to 
England, and see what might be expected of an English 
party divided into Ins and Outs, a Scotch party, an Irish 
party, a Welsh party, a London party (which is certain to 
arise sooner or later), a Labour party, and so forth. What 
a delightful prospect does the new arrangement hold out 
to adroit Parliamentary hands, what an infinitely melan- 
choly one to any person who has some slight notion of 
patriotism ! Or do Home Rulers contemplate with satis- 
faction and joy, not the formal passing, but the practical 
establishment, of a resolution that the influence of the 
Crown has diminished, is diminishing, and ought to be 
increased so as to keep some fashion of stable government 
yet possible in England ? 


ONE-POUND NOTES. 


S ie interesting and important speech delivered by the 

CHANCELLOR of the Excurequver, at the dinner at 
which he was entertained last Wednesday by the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce, will probably give rise to a brisk 
controversy among what, with the two exceptions of Shak- 
spearian scholars and the translators of CERVANTES, is 
probably the most contentious class of persons in the 
world. No light responsibility attaches to a Minister who 
propounds any question for discussion by “currency doc- 
“tors,” and we may be quite sure that Mr. Goscuen has 
not lightly incurred it. Indeed it is clear from the whole 
tenor of his remarks that he regards the financial situa- 
tion which has suggested this step to him as of distinct and 
grave, though not at the moment perhaps of imme- 
diate, urgency. Nor, we imagine, will any one be found 
—or not, at least, till the currency doctors take up their 
wondrous tale—to dispute his opinion on this point. To 
the outsider, at any rate, it should be a little startling 
to study the CuanceLtor of the Excneqver’s compari- 
son between the cash reserve of the Bank of England 
and those of other national banks exposed to far less 
onerous demands in the event of a financial crisis than our 
own; and this impression is certainly deepened by Mr. 
Goscuen’s subsequent review of the elaborate and rigorous 
restrictions imposed in the United States, with the view of 
preventing American banking houses in general from 
further narrowing the margin of financial safety, as our 
own are accustomed to do, by excessive reductions of their 
own private reserves. In short, we may take it—subject to 
the admission that there is nothing which an expert cannot 
be found to contradict—that Mr. Goscuen’s estimate of the 
necessity of doing something to strengthen the present posi- 
tion of the Bank of England will meet with general accept- 
ance as accurate. 

How the strengthening process is to be effected, however, 
still is an unsettled question. Mr. Goscnen, we are glad 
to see, is fully alive to the chief danger of misconstruction 
to which one of the suggested measures of reinforcement 
—or rather one part of one such measure—is exposed. 
He devoted many weighty and lucid sentences in his 
speech to combating the fallacious belief that the issue 
of one-pound notes alone would, to the extent of such issue, 
strengthen the Bank reserve. As the CuanceLtor of the 
Excuequer points out, it would do nothing of the kind. 
If 20,000,000/. worth of one pound notes were issued to- 
morrow, and they were to take the place of 20,000,000/. in 
sovereigns in the pockets of the people or in the tills of the 
banks, the specie would only momentarily swell the hoard 
of the Bank of England. It would, like all our gold, be open 
to all the world at large; and as the immediate effect of 
calling it in would be to lower the rate of interest, largely 
stimulate speculation, and lead to export of gold to other 
countries, we should find in the result that the reserve of 
the Bank had been actually strengthened to an extent 

uite incommensurate with the increase in its fiduciary 
hiabili ilities. Im short, as the of the Excuequer 


tersely put it, “paper expels gold, unless you take pre- 
“cautions to retain the gold.” If, therefore, we are 
to have one-pound notes at all, their issue will 
have to be accompanied by the adoption of some “ par- 
“ ticular precautions” to secure the object above-mentioned ; 
and the still undetermined question is, what these are to 
be? How, in other words, can the proceeds of such a 
transaction as that contemplated be secured for the establish- 
ment of a second reserve, which may, under conditions to be 
defined, be made the basis of a further issue of notes at a 
time of pressure, and thus obviate the necessity of a suspen- 
sion of the Bank Charter Acts! Several proposed methods 
of compassing this object were reviewed by the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer, without any definite selection being 
made among them. His preference, however, for one of 
them—that, namely, of taxing the banks on the excess of 
deposits and liabilities over reserves—was not obscurely 
hinted. It is at any rate clear, as Mr. Goscnen points 
out, that, in the absence of some co-operation, whether 
voluntary or enforced, on the part of the joint-stock banks, 
it would be vain to commit ourselves to any project for 
strengthening the Bank reserve. Indeed, we should only 
aggravate, instead of mitigating, the insecurity of the present 
position by any attempt in which these houses do not par- 
ticipate to form a second reserve ; because it would simply 
have the effect of inducing the joint-stock banks to “ trade 
“ further up to the hilt than they have hitherto done,” of 
encouraging the belief among them that there was now 
greater safety at the centre, and that they might, therefore, 
invest with greater freedom, not to say recklessness, than 
ever. It is to be hoped that the grave remonstrance of the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueER will produce its due impres- 
sion upon them, and that their willing co-operation may be 


FRAUD AND FAILURE, 


ECENT decisions have, we believe, cast discredit upon 
the fine old legal maxim that an attempt to commit a 
crime is no offence where success was physically impossible. 
A pickpocket, for instance, though caught in the act, could 
not be punished if the pocket was empty. It has recently 
occurred to a Greek merchant, or to his legal advisers, that 
a similar doctrine might be useful in larger and more com- 
plicated transactions. Samples of wheat intended as speci- 
mens to be used in an arbitration had been judiciously but 
dishonestly altered by one of the interested parties. He 
was subsequently indicted for endeavouring to prevent the 
course of justice by a trick. But he pleaded that, as no 
arbitration was ever held, and the fraud had, therefore, no 
result, the offence was not complete, and he was not guilty. 
A case was stated for the Court of Criminal Appeal, familiarly 
known as the ©.C.C.R., but the appellant’s arguments 
failed, and the conviction was affirmed. As a contrary 
decision would have been rather absurd, and would have 
encouraged the far too common practice of manufacturing 
evidence, the judgment will be welcome to all upright men 
of business. Lovers of legal paradox, or even of | 
nicety, will perhaps be less delighted. The spirit of the 
old English criminal law, by which a prisoner got a run 
for his money, and often owed his life or his liberty to 
technical considerations he could not appreciate, is not 
altogether dead, and is perhaps kept alive by the sporting 
instincts of the British race. “ And lest he should not 
“ understand the nature of the charge, the same was in 
“ the Latin tongue read out to him at large.” When the 
great Jonn Smiru wrote this memorable couplet, 
a prisoner charged with felony was graciously permitted to 
employ counsel for the purpose of arguing points of law, or 
suggesting flaws in the indictment. “ But lest their kind- 
*‘ ness should in this be craftily abused, to show him the 
“ indictment they most steadily refused.” Yetin those days 
of ultra-technicality the smallest error in procedure sufficed 
to save aman from the consequences of the most flagrant 
guilt. There is a well-known and authenticated story of a 
prisoner who, after having been actually sentenced to 
death for forgery, was discharged because, unlike the forger, 
the framer of the indictment had misspelled the prosecutor's 
name. At that time there would have been little chance 
of obtaining « conviction for an act, however fraudulent, 
which might in hypothetical, but non-existing, circum- 
stances have misled a tribunal that never actually came 
into being. The manipulator of samples got off without 
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any real penalty, having been released on his own recog- 
nizances, or, in popular language, told not to do it again. 
But it is satisfactory to have the unanimous opinion of the 
Lorp Carer Justice and four other judges that even a 
futile effort to cheat the law may be punished as if it had 
done the mischief it was intended to do. 

There is, of course, a familiar example of crime lying in 
intention rather than in fulfilment. But conspiracy is, as 
Sir Epwarp Coke says of the whole law of England, a very 
,sactamacd thing. The essence of it is combination, the 

ger aimed at arises chiefly from the numbers engaged, 
and the ultimate object is sometimes not criminal in itself. 
Perverting justice is a different matter altogether. One 
man may be better able to accomplish the end than a dozen, 
and to deal with all forms of it is, unhappily, impracticable. 
If every witness who committed perjury were prosecuted, 
judges, courts, and prisons would have to be doubled. But 
the conduct of Vriones was exceptional and peculiar. He 
treated sample bags of grain by a skilful process which 
eliminated impurities, and thus made the sample superior 
to the bulk. In ordinary circumstances this would have 
been merely a private cheat, and the subject of it a 
civil action. It was the fact that the samples were 
“arbitration” samples, and intended to be employed, 
though they never were, as evidence in a trade dis- 
pute, which made the performance criminal. The pro- 
secution also endeavoured to maintain that the samples 
were “false tokens,” and that the defendant was liable 
to be found guilty on a count for “ issuing” them. 
On that point the judges were rather adverse to the 
Crown, although they expressed no definite opinion. 
The plain and straightforward theory of the man’s con- 
duct was that which the Court adopted. He never 
thought of “false tokens.” What he meant to do, and, 
indeed, what he did, was to tamper with material evidence, 
believing that it would be laid before an arbitrator, or, at 
all events, meaning to provide for such a contingency. 
As Lord Corerince put it, “ All that the prisoner could 
“do to commit the offence he did.” It would have been 
ridiculous to let him escape because he could do no more. 
So long ago as the time of Lord Kenyon a man was con- 
victed of making a false affidavit, which was never, in fact, 
used ; and it has always been held that attempts to suborn 
perjury, though unsuccessful, were, nevertheless, indictable. 

at makes the case of VRionEs so important is the in- 
directness of the attack upon the administration of justice. 
The affidavit, never having been produced, was useless. 
The samples were critically examined, and are said to have 
convinced the purchasers that, though some of the wheat 
was inferior, they would be sure to get the worst of any 
dispute. It would be difficult to imagine a more insidious 
species of fraud, and the escape of the person who practised 
it is deeply to be regretted. 


ANOTHER NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE, 


_—— first night of Committee on the Tithes Bill passed 
so smoothly that it really looked as if the measure 
would have reached the report stage before the week closed. 
Since then, however, the Opposition have pulled themselves 
together, and have made an effort to avert the reproach of 
allowing an important Ministerial Bill to pass the House 
of Commons without factious resistance from any one. 
On Thursday night, accordingly, Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
was to the fore and on the look-out for some provision in 
the Bill from which the cloven hoof of the Tory, if not 
thrust boldly and shamelessly forth, might yet be discovered 
peeping out in the manner which delighted Sir Joun 

UCKLING, Inthe present case Sir WILLIAM was as quick 
to detect the desirable object as Sir Joun. It was in 
Clause 2 of the Bill, and stole bashfully into light under 
cover of the word “only.” Vainly did the Arrorney- 
GeneraL and Sir Huicks-Beacn protest the 
innocence of this sinister vocable, and deny that the 
sentence which contained it was insidiously designed to 
place the tithepayer under the iron heel of the county 
court judge, or to expose the Welsh farmer who starves 
the Welsh parson by withholding from him a lawful debt 
to that indignity (Aorrescimus referentes) of imprisonment, 
under a judge's warrant of committal, to which other 
fraudulent and contumacious debtors are liable. In vain, 
we say, did the two Ministers in question repudiate the 
intention thus ascribed to them ; there 0 


—in the form of another question—to all these protestations. 
Would they consent to strike out the word “only”? 
No; they would not. Then their guilt was clear, and 
there was nothing for it but for Mr. Samvet Evans, with 
the approval of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, to divide the 
House on the question that the word “ only” stand part of 
the clause; whereupon 189 friends of oppression and 
enemies of the Welsh farmer voted that that miserable 
adverb should stand part of the clause which it disgraced, 
while the children of light—advocates and patrons of the 
great principle of holding the harvest—only mustered 138. 

The debate which preceded the division was in many 
ways instructive. In the first place, it drew from Sir 
Harcourt the interesting autobiographical con- 
fession that “he did not like the County Court”; an 
avowal which shows that the wound inflicted on his dignity 
through the negligence of his “second footman,” on an 
historical occasion, still rankles in his bosom. But it 
yielded yet other matter of instruction of perhaps more 
general political concern. It introduced us to another Non- 
conformist conscience of almost as remarkable a type as that 
which has been at work in connexion with “ recent pro- 
“ ceedings.” The point in dispute between the member 
for Derby and the Government was whether the power of 
committal for contempt should be vested in the County 
Court judge in connexion with proceedings for the recovery 
of tithe. Sir Witt1am Harcourt was again and again assured 
by the Arrorney-Generat that this power should not be 
exercisable for mere non-payment of tithe, but that it would 
need to be, and must be, reserved to the Court for exercise 
in cases where a bailiff was obstructed while carrying 
out the process of the Court. And it was the idea of 
this—the thought that, when the Welsh farmer will 
not pay his tithes, and County Court process is executed 
against his goods, he may not forcibly exclude the 
bailiff, and that his friends may not assemble and 
maltreat that officer, or rescue the debtor's goods, 
or make reprisals of any kind against the myrmidons 
of an unjust law, without thereby exposing themselves to 
punishment by summary process—this it was against which 
all Sir Harcovrt’s liberty-loving instincts re- 
volted. And it was in protesting against the monstrous 
wrong of punishing a riot by this method, instead of having 
all the assembled rioters indicted for the common law 
offence and tried before a jury, that Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
casually revealed the existence of the new Nonconformist 
conscience. It is the property, it seems, of a more limited 
class than that with which Mr. Parne.t is concerned ; it 
belongs to a species of that genus described by the “ de- 
“ monstrator” as the “ Yeoman Nonconformist.” It is 
the Yeoman Nonconformist who owns the conscience which 
is not only offended at the demand for payment of a debt, 
but finds a stumbling-block in the fact that special in- 
dulgence is not accorded by the law to those who resist 
that demand by violence. That is how the Yeoman Non- 
conformist conscience works; it is built that way. We 
confess that we should gladly hear Sir Witu1am Harcourt 
further on this interesting organ. 


TRADE-UNIONISM FOR ACTORS. 


A’ the recent annual general meeting of the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund, at once the most influentially oflicered and the most 
widely supported of the theatrical charities, it was stated by Mr. 
Irving that the subscriptions for the current year had fallen off 
by 350/., and that the fund derived fully two-tifths of its 
income, not from subscriptions, but from benetit performances. 
Such facts can scarcely prove encouraging to those advocates of 
stage Trades-Unions who, “actors and actresses, at present —- 
in Manchester and district, have resolved to invite every member 
of the profession who can conveniently attend to a meeting 
to be held in Manchester on Sunday, the 1st of Feb 
for the purpose of forming an Actors’ Association.” At this 
meeting it is proposed, after formally moving the formation of 
the Association, to submit certain resolutions, which may be 
briefly stated as follows :—(1) That the failure of any manager 
to pay the salary due to a member of the Association shall be 
reported to a Committee, who shall be authorized to take steps 
to enforce payment, or to prosecute and expose the defaulting 
manager; (2) that insanitary or dangerous dressing-rooms or 
theatres shall be similarly reported, and the cases dealt with by 
the Committee according to circumstances; (3) that actors be 
discouraged from scribbling and drawing on their dressing-room 
walls, and from otherwise damaging the theatres in which they 
are employed; (4) that a manager shall not be at liberty to with- 
hold salaries from his actors if he close his theatre for his 
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own convenience or at his own individual caprice ; (5) that 
six performances shall constitute one week’s work, and be paid 
fer as such ; (6) that rehearsals “attended before the initial per- 
formance of an engagement” shall be paid for; (7) that actors 
be compelled honourably to fulfil “their responsibilities to 
managers, landladies of lodging-houses, &c.,” and generally to 
behave themselves with propriety ; (8) that the foundation 
of an Actors’ Orphanage shall constitute one of the aims 
of the Association ; (9) that all disputes between managers 
and members of the Association shall be settled by arbi- 
tration. These resolutions set forth a programme lacking 
neither in extent nor in diversity, and the desiderated Association 
would find its time fully occupied in bestowing adequate atten- 
tion on them all; they cover a variety of topics, important and 
trivial, practicable and impracticable, substantial and visionary. 
Of the matters complained of, some are bond evils which all 
interested in the welfare of the stage would gladly see redressed ; 
others are mere matters of detail, such as any manager worth his 
salt would deal with by a few lines on the notice-board at his stage- 
door. The foundation of an Actors’ Orphanage is warmly sup- 
ported by one of the theatrical trade-organ newspapers, which 
also advocates the formation of this Association; the history, 
however, of the Dramatic College at Maybury in the past, of 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, and the other charitable institu- 
tions of the profession in the present, may be profitably studied by 
‘any one desirous of forming an opinion as to the probable success 
-of such schemes. ’ 

There is, indeed, a childlike quality in the average actors 
mind which little fits him for tasks of organization and combina- 
tion ; a quality which prompts him to regard his manager as a 
‘schoolboy regards his headmaster, and to consider the “ custom of 
the profession ” asa fetish, by which the law of the land may ever 
be overridden and overruled ; in the cause of reform he is incapable 
alike of spirited initiative and of sustained effort. When we 
consider how little he accomplishes when aided by the leadership 
and example of the more eminent of his calling, we may form 
some opinion of how small will be the results of a movement in 
which, with his fellow rank and file, he will have to fight his own 
‘battle, unaided by, perhaps even in direct opposition to, managers 

and leading performers. 

In the success of such institutions as the Maybury College and 
the Benevolent Fund managers were and are naturally interested, 
and have accordingly been among their best supporters; but it is 
impossible to glance at the list of subjects to be submitted 
to the Manchester meeting without observing that the majority 
of them, and those by far the most me ig would, if anything 

ctical came of the resolutions, work directly to the advantage 
of the employed as against the employer. It is all very well for 
the framers of the manifesto to remind their employers that “an 
Association such as we have proposed, founded, as it must be, 
upon principles of equity, is far from being inimical to the 
interests of any fair-dealing manager, but would, on the con- 
trary, yield eat advantages to honest managers as well as 
actors.” And, again, that “it is of equal interest to actors and 
managers that the commercial conditions governing their rela- 
tions should be thoroughly understood, whilst the elimination of 

the bogus manager, and the punishment of the dishonest and 
unscrupulous actor, not only could not fail to produce enormous 
benefit to all honest actors and managers, but must ultimately 
tend to raise the tone of the entire profession.” This is certainly 
tty reading, and sounds fair enough to all parties; but, unfor- 
tunately, the promised resolutions to which it forms a peroration 
assure to managers nothing they cannot readily obtain for them- 
selves, all substantial amelioration being reserved for the actor. It 
is much to be desired that actors should be duly protected against 
the ddches of unscrupulous employers, and against the perils of in- 
sanitary dressing rooms and of ill-constructed theatres ; complaints 
on such matters are, unfortunately, only too well founded, There 
are, especially in the smaller provincial towns, numberless ad- 
venturers, theatrical managers—Heaven save the mark !—whose 
capital consists of a limited stock of picture-posters, probably 
obtained on credit, and an unlimited stock of innate effrontery. 
Small as are the salaries they covenant to pay their actors, they 
seldom disburse them in full, while an ingenious system of 
proclaiming the end of a season in one town, and inviting 
applications for re-engagement in the next, enables them to 
dle their unhappy company with the cost of any unusu- 
ally expensive railway journey. Again, those who only play 
the part of audiences in our theatres little know how apt is 
sanitary and architectural reform to stop short on their side of 
the footlights. There are theatres, gorgeous as to their fovers 
.and corridors with gilding and electric lights, whose sanitary 
arrangements behind the scenes would disgrace a hovel, whose 
communicate with the street by passages so tortuous that 
a stranger’s chances of threading the labyrinth amid fire and 
smoke would be well-nigh hopeless. The bogus manager and 
the insanitary theatre are certainly ills which cry aloud for 
remedy; but it is by no means certain that the Manchester 
memorialists have found out the right way to to work; on 
the contrary, the machinery which they weal borrow from 
Trade Unionism appears likely in the hands of actors to prove 
very ill adapted for that or any other practical purpose. 

It is tempting, no doubt, to struggling actors to have pictured 
for them a future when the bogus manager shall cease from 
troubling, and theatres shall be made at least as safe to health 
as an average stable, when full salaries shall be paid for matinée 


rformances and rehearsals, and when in return for all these 
lessings the actor has nothing to do but be a good boy, to 
pay his landlady her little account, and not write rude 
remarks and draw caricatures on the dressing-room walls. 
Irresponsible reformers have ever been apt to make some- 
what wild promises to their followers. “ There shall,” “4 
Jack Cade, in Shakspeare’s play, “be in England seven half- 
penny loaves sold for a penny ; the three-hooped pot shall have 
ten hoops; and I will make it felony to drink small beer.” Let 
actors beware of expecting similarly piping times from the fresh 
departure that Manchester is to give them. Artists, as Mr. 
Irving reminded them, may be ill-advised in borrowing the rights 
and privileges of artisans—rights and privileges, moreover, which 
even to artisans have not invariably turned out unmixed bless- 
ings. Asa matter of fact, little is likely to come of the matter, 
save harmless, and perhaps not very relevant, talk. Were it 
possible to put the scheme into practical form, and to give it 
actual trial, its promoters would discover, with as much dis- 
appointment as surprise, that from actors, whose aims and aspira- 
tions vary as widely as (though not always in direct proportion 
to) their widely varying remunerations, it is impossible to expect 
that uniformity and community of interest which is the very 
essence of successful Trade Unionism, The Trade Unionism of 
the Stage would, we suspect, turn out a very fair-weather article, 
much resembling, both in its offensive and defensive qualities, 
the panoply of Don Quixote, which would avoid doing harm 
simply by the fortunate fact that it would, if the Fates were kind 
to it, do nothing at all. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


ae passion for games and sports has been growing in 
England of late; football comes in when cricket goes out, 
and the frenzy for cycling threatens to become a nuisance to 
those who do not sympathize with feats of gymnastics on in- 
visible saddles between pape wheels. The driver of a 
skittish pair of horses or the rider of a quiet cob is being per- 
petually put in terror of his life by the stealthy approach of the 
Jingling alarm-bell or the flashing of a ghostly lamp in the gloom 
of a shady lane. But nothing is more remarkable than the 
sudden popularity of the game of golf. Only the other day three- 
quarters of a column in the Zimes were filled with the announce- 
ment of coming golf meetings. It is not as if golf were a new 
discovery. It has been played in Southern and Central Scotland 
from time immemorial, and in the golfing records of Edinburgh 
there are memorials of matches in which the kings and princes 
of the ill-fated Stuart dynasty played as the partners of famous 
professionals, For long the Scottish residents in London have 
keen in the habit of indulging in the national game, first at 
Blackheath, and afterwards at Wimbledon. But at once, for 
some inscrutable reason, their Southern neighbours and kinsfolk 
have fallen into the fashion—although, after all, we are only 
surprised that they did not take to it sooner. For the players 
the game has everything to recommend it. It is pe The to all 
classes and ages; for the man who has not the strength for 
brilliant driving may nevertheless excel in deadly putting. It 
may be played in all weathers, for the commons or downs, which 
are the golfing grounds, are dry, gravelly, or sandy, and even 
snow-drifts only add to the accidental hazards. It is cheap, for 
the original investment of capital merely involves, at the outside, 
the purchase of an armful of clubs, and these may be reduced to 
a driver, a spoon, and a putter. If you cannot afford the services 
of a caddie, you may carry your own clubs. But, above all, the 
golf links are easily seneadlie to the man of business, to whom 
his time is money. As we English are in the way of grumbling, 
we are grumbling continually at the enclosure of commons and 
open spaces. As a matter of fact, any programme of golfing 
engagements shows how little we have to complain of in that 
There is scarcely a great city, a cathedral city, or a 
well-known watering place, which cannot boast its handy golfing 
range. The alphabetical list begins somewhere about storm-blown 
Alnmouth, in Northumberland, and ends with Westward Ho! in 
genial North Devon. But everywhere the ground is lofty, breezy, 
overladen with ozone, salted with the sea-breezes, and eminent 
delicious. There can be no question that the popularity of go 
must tend perceptibly to prolong existence and to lighten the 
labours of monotonous lives that have hitherto been given over to 
money-grubbing. Golf is all against the doctors and the drug- 
gists, although, on the other hand, it must be admitted that it 
gives an occasional turn to the surgeons. The erratic balls of a 
powerful driver may endanger the nurserymaids on travelled 
commons like Blackheath, with the contents of their perambu- 
lators ; or now and then knock a contemplative poet or a dream- 
deen out of time. But, on the whole, in striking the 
balance-sheets and weighing casualties, golf is a most beneficent in- 
stitution, and, moreover, it is a reassuring sign of the irrepressible 
vitality of the English race. 

We have no desire to draw insulting or invidious comparisons 
with foreign nations. We used to be inclined to sneer at the 


effeminacy of the Germans, because they showed themselves 
morbidly susceptible to draughts, and insisted on hermetically 
sealing their overheated railway carriages. Nevertheless, the 
Germans in the war with France set the cold of a most bitter 
winter at defiance, nor did they suffer appreciably. But it is a 
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fact that foreigners, as a rule, care for nothing but indoor or 
sedentary amusements. There are comparatively few of them who 
have the opportunity of indulging in field sports. They cultivate 
the indoor games that promote easy digestion and develop patience. 
Take a single social habit by way of test or illustration. The 
Englishman of the lower orders, or even of the lower middle 
class, swallows his beer or stronger liquor standing at a bar. 
Like the American, he tosses off his stimulant, and is not encou- 
to loiter. In all the towns of Southern Europe the café is 
the institution. It always makes some show of luxury, with its 
stone or marble tables and its benches covered with well-worn 
velveteen. Twopence worth of coffee or two sous worth of eau 
sucrée entitles the consommateur to the indefinite use of a chess- 
board, or dominoes, or a well-thumbed pack of cards. The 
customers of these establishments are abstemious enough, as the 
rietors know to their cost. But smoking foul tobacco for 
om on end, and breathing the acrid atmosphere of stove and 
stale cabbage-leaf, can hardly conduce to vigorous health. 

Even in Northern Europe it is much the same, as we are re- 
minded by visiting the Old Masters at Burlington House. In 
fact, half the interest of these exhibitions seems to be in the light 
they throw upon old social manners and customs. The Dutch 
are supposed to take life seriously. We know something of how 
they fought, and of the sacrifices to which they submitted in their 
memorable struggle for civil and religious freedom. In the words 
of their own historical motto, they are always struggling and 
emerging. At the moment of writing, between the =n and the 
water, the pumps are hard at work, to guard against the overflow 
of the rivers after the break-up of the ice. The sentinels on the 
embankments, like the signalmen on our great Northern railways, 
are kept continually on the alert by the terror of catastrophes with 
prosecutions for manslaughter. There are many thriving com- 
munities in Holland, sleeping fully from force of habit, 
beneath the sea and the river levels, who never know whether 
they may not be awakened to find themselves afloat in a 
second deluge. But the Dutch stolidity, as we see in the Old 
Masters, has served them well; and they were always ready 
for joviality in chronically depressing circumstances. Now they 
correct the —_ with Schiedam, and then they were always 
banqueting, junketing, nipping, and sipping. A well-known 
picture by Van der Helst depicts soldiers, statesmen, and the 
patres conscripti of North Holland, seated at a sumptuous 
feast. Terburg bestows most of his pains on lace-embroidered 
bodices and satin petticoats ; but his flaxen beauties hold salvers 
in their plump fingers with quaint-shaped flasks of rare 
liqueurs. As for the Teniers, the Ostades, and the Brouwers, 
when they get among the peasantry and the labouring classes, 
they break away altogether from sobriety. The realistic genius 
revels in pictures of boors drinking, and in the interiors of smok 
taverns. The taverns may be conducted on principles of Dutc 
cleanliness, but we see nothing of Dutch order. Bottles are 
being upset, pipes have been broken, and kegs and casks roll 
about “ promiscuous,” with buff-jerkined soldiers and leathern- 
aproned artisans tumbling about on the top of them. Desipere in 
Yoco must have been the maxim of all these good folk, yet they 
could always be pulled together on occasion. Dugald Dalgetty, 
in praising the punctual payments of the 'States of Holland, 
avowed his objection to the strictness of their discipline. They 
stood no nonsense with their most valued mercenaries, and the 
scream of a squalling wench might send a major to the Rasp- 
haus. And we can understand this when we study the portraits 
by Hals or Van der Helst. Those stern burghers and captains, 
with features cast in the mould of a Cromwell, were not the men 
with whom we should have cared to trifle. They might drink and 
sup and unbend overnight, in all good fellowship, and send you 
summarily to prison next day for some slight infringement of 
the laws of the commonwealth. Indeed good looks and states- 
manship or successful generalship seem to have gone together 
invariably some two or three hundred years ago. See the portraits 
by Vandyke, by Rembrandt, or by Rubens, by Titian or Moroni 
or Velasquez. 

Another picturesque suggestion of medizval life which strikes 
us forcibly at the “ Old Masters” is Old London Bridge, 
with its isolated blocks of buildings. Considering their com- 
parative advantages, we wonder if those “ eligible residences ” 
were let at fancy rents. But for the chance of a hur- 
zicane, the situation was unexceptionable. They were airy, 
and commanded cheerful views. There were wherries shoot- 
ing the perilous rush of tide beneath the buttressed arches; 
there were craft of all kinds coming up river from the Pool; 
there were State processions and “ joyous entries,” approaching 
oe along the great and only highway from Canterbury 
and the Channel ; and condecalin, in the hardest of hard 
winters, there were fairs held on the ice. Whenever there was 
a State execution on Tower Hill, the head of the traitor was 
solemnly affixed to the gates of the bridge. The sanitation was 
excellent, for the sewerage and the household refuse were shot into 
the river. And as the bridge was not only a thoroughfare, but 
a favourite promenade, the shops or booths did a lively business, 
and the goodwill of some celebrated sign was inherited or trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, enriching a succession of 
tenants in secula seculorum. 


RECENT CHESS MATCHES. 


M* STEINITZ continues to hold the fort against all assail- 

ants, having repelled the attack of Mr. Gunsberg in a six 
weeks’ conflict just brought to an end at New York. It is 
especially as a match-player that Steinitz is unsurpassed, not to 
say unsurpassable. In tournaments he has been beaten, or has 
tied for first prize, on various occasions within the past twenty 

ears, but we do not remember one instance in which his colours 

ave been lowered in a set match. He has met and defeated all 
his contemporaries who have established a claim to challenge 
him on level terms, with perhaps the single exception of Dr. 
Tarrasch; and it is satisfactory to know that the Nuremberg 
doctor will try conclusions with the champion at Havana this 
year. Tarrasch, however, has still to make his repute as a match- 
player. Up to the present time his brilliant successes have been 
gained in Havana, it may be remarked, 
evidently aspires to be the cockpit of the world in this particular 
kind of warfare. Judge Golomayo, the Cuban champion, and his 
associates in the Havana Chess Club, are enthusiastic and muni- 
ficent patrons of the game. Their island is already famous for 
two or three historical matches, and within the last week Mr. 
Blackburne has left England to fulfil an engagement at Havana, 
which includes two blindfold exhibitions, two simultaneous 
matches against the club and its guests, and two set matches 
against the Cuban and Mexican champions. Mr. Blackburne’s 
forte is certainly not in match-play, and though he has never 
once failed to be placed in an important open competition, he does 
not lay claim to be at his best in tournaments. What he can do, 
as no chessplayer ever did before him, is to play simultaneous 
games blindfold, and he has been known to vary the monotony of 
a blindfold game by announcing a mate in seventeen. 

The Steinitz~Gunsberg match began on December 9 and ended 
on January 22. Nineteen games were played in forty-four days, 
and of these Gunsberg won four. As the champion himself 
scored no more than six—the nine draws not counting to either 
side—this achievement of the younger player must be regarded as 
very creditable to him. The fact is that neither Gunsberg him- 
oat ant any one else imagined that he would winthe match. He 
returns with the credit of an honourable defeat, and is doubtless 
well satisfied with his record. The large proportion of draws 
illustrates the extreme caution with which our modern players 
stake their reputations over the board. The combined judgment 
of these two masters of the art of chess decided that in nine cases 
out of nineteen they had played two or three dozen moves without 
an advantage to either player, so that neither of the two considered 
himself sufficiently ingenious to turn the position to his own 
advantage. Taking the account of the nineteen games as it 
stands, the match would argue a very remarkable approximation 
to equality between the combatants ; yet of course the chess world 
knows that Steinitz is indisputably superior. The explanation is 
simple. If Steinitz were playing for his life, he could probably 
win nine out of ten games from any particular opponent. But as 
his admirers cannot conveniently pin him down to a life-and- 
death struggle, they have to be content to see him hit wildly and 
fight without his cuirass. When he is nov playing matches he is 
committing himself in print to all sorts of novel defences to old- 
fashioned attacks, and the more people tell him that this or that 
original suggestion will not do, the more obstinately he declares 
that it will do, and that it will have to do. Then, when a match 
has been arranged, an adversary as skilful as Gunsberg takes him 
in the net of his own twisting. Two of Gunsberg’s four victories 
were gained by playing the Evans Gambit, to which he had 
reason to believe that Steinitz would offer an unsound defence— 
queen to bishop's third for the sixth move. Before playing this 
on the first occasion, Steinitz chivalrously asked Gunsberg if he 
thought him “morally bound,” after what he had published, to 
play the same defence which he had used against Tchigorin. 

unisberg is said to have answered, “ You are not exactly bound, 
but the public will expect you to defend your own theories.” So 
Steinitz, in pure lightness of heart, played unsoundly, and Guns- 
berg naturally treated him to the opening four times in succession, 
winning twice and drawing once. Steinitz carries too much 
theoretical baggage, arf handicaps himself enormously. It was 
an arbitrary theory which lost him the first place in the London 
Tournament in 1883, leaving Zukertort nominal champion for 
two or three years. The Evans theory appears to have lost him 
one of his correspondence matches with Tchigorin, and the same 
theory—which he was of course in no way bound to maintain 
against Gunsberg—has made him appear weaker than he is to 
the average outsider. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE, 


E speculated only a week or two since as to what would 
happen to the farce-writer if wives and husbands were not 

a= to jealousy and suspicion. Fewer farces would certainly 
written, for these sentiments form the groundwork of a vast 
majority of modern light plays. Five pieces of the sort are 
now being given in London, and they are all variations of the 
same theme. There isa jealous husband in Jane, another in Private 
Inquiry ; & jealous wife in In Chancery; another, and a jealous 
husband as well, in Ali the Comforts of Home; and Benjamin 
Goldfinch, in A Pair of Spectacles, grows jealous of his young wife. 
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Far superior in class and treatment as is this work to any of the 
rest, the motive is found in it, if not so prominently as in the 
others. The fact betrays a deficiency of invention, icularly 
as, if past “farcical comedies” be recalled, they will be found 
to have been almost invariably based on the same theme. Often 
the plots are Krench, sometimes English, occasionally German ; 
but human nature seems much alike in all countries. Probably 
in the future, when South Sea Islanders, Maoris, or subjects 
of the descendants of contemporary African kings grow sufli- 
ciently civilized to build theatres and enact plays, the jealousies 
of dusky spouses and their partners will be represented. If 
Mr. Norman Forbes became lessee of the Globe Theatre for 
the purpose of producing Ali the Comforts of Home, the action 
strikes us as not very well advised. Evn toller Einfall is at best a 
poorer than average example ofa poor class of piece. The idea is a 
good one, because it solves, in a mannernot tooextravagant for farce, 
a main difficulty in plays of the kind—how to bring incongruous 
ple together in the same place. The owner of a well-appointed 
ouse leaves his establishment in charge of his nephew, who, 
to furnish his empty purse, devises a scheme of letting the rooms 
to lodgers. This promises well; but the promise is not fulfilled. 
There is not a shadow of fun about the old music-teacher who 
takes one of the rooms. He is a doleful person; and the young 
man of leisure who takes another room is little, if at all, better. 
A retired grocer, with the conventional wife, and a chorister from a 
neighbouring theatre, also become residents here, and a flirtation 
arises. Mr. Harry Paulton is not, asa rule, a very entertaining 
comedian ; his sense of fun is limited and monotonous, and that 
his representation of Theodore Bender, the grocer, should be 
anything of a relief speaks badly for the rest of the piece which 
has to be relieved. The authors have not given him much assist- 
ance, and to the original may be traced back the declaration, when 
he is beguiled into paying the impudent little chorister’s milliner, 
that he has always desired to “ do something for art.” 

There is, however, let us cheerfully admit, one quaint and 
diverting notion in in toller Einfall. Mrs. Bender, having 
found that her husband has been deceiving her, assumes the weeds 
of widowhood. She mourns the husband of her imagination. 
He never existed, still he was a reality to her; and when she 
finds that—never having been at all—he is no mere, she regards 
herself as a widow, and dresses accordingly. She ignores 
Bender's existence, and, he being present, speaks of him to her 
daughter as “ your former father.” The distinction here between 
“former” and “late” is humorous. It is essentially German in 
suggestion; but we are grateful for humour from any source. 
The piece is singularly ill played. Had the representation been 
good we sbould have doubted the probability of success; but, 
with very few exceptions, it is particularly bad. Mr. Paulton’s 
ultra-dry fun may pass in poor company; Miss Fanny Coleman 
also does her conventional business well enough. But here we 
pause; for, of the rest, those who escape blame do not merit 

ise. Mr. Norman Forbes is not fully equipped with the best 

characteristics of a light comedian, and his want of judgment is 

= displayed by his tolerance of his theatrical attendant, 
om 


A version of Gringoire, written by Mr. W. G. Wills, pre- 
cedes the farce. It is a curiously cosmopolitan entertainment, 
the way; for Mr. Wills, an Irishman, adapted a Erench 
play for Mr. Norman Forbes, who is a Scotchman, and Mr. 
Gillette, an American, has translated a German play, assisted or 
revised by an Englishman, Mr. Duckworth, for a company whose 
names indicate diverse nationalities. Mr. Wills’s translation of 
Gringoire is a somewhat perfunctory piece of work. It is a little 
indiscreet of Mr. Norman Forbes to challenge comparison with 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, or perhaps we may amend the phrase by saying 
that Mr. Norman Forbes's proceeding is not a little indiscreet. 
There is no fervour or romance in Mr. Forbes’s representation of 
Gringoire, and he is very poorly supported, except by Mr. Ian 
Robertson, perhaps, whose King is not devoid of ability, though 
the hurried ending of the piece as here shown interferes with the 
actor’s completion of the character. Louis loses all his character- 
istics in a moment, and is over-anxious to form a little family 
group with Gringoire as honoured member. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


R. GOSCHEN at Leeds on Wednesday evening announced a 
policy which, we trust, will help in the future to prevent 
internal panics. The Chancellor of the Exchequer by no means 
exaggerated the gravity of the danger with which the trade and 
it of the country were threatened by the Baring catastrophe, 
and he certainly did not overstate the fact when he said that the 
cash reserves kept by our banks are totally inadequate. The 
joint-stock and private banks, in simple truth, keep no reserves 
at all. They lend and discount “ up to the hilt,” and trust that 
the Bank of England will come to their assistance if they 
require it, arguing that if the Bank of England itself is too 
much pressed the Government must help the Bank. But the 
Government is only the representative of the whole people, and 
thus the joint-stock and private banks make undue profits at the 
expense in the first place of the Bank of England, and in the second 
plaee of the general body of taxpayers. e venture to think that 
the or of the 


uer would have the support of the 


country if he were to insist upon the joint-stock and private banks 
keeping adequate reserves. If we understand his statement at 
Leeds, he does not intend to do so, though indirectly he will 
largely attain the object by requiring more frequent publica- 
tion of accounts. Much of his argument would gusty the 
former proposal, but there is undoubtedly the difficulty that 
the joint-stock and private banks have been long established, 
and that it would be difficult now to induce Parliament to 
impose a new obligation upon them without giving them some 
equivalent consideration. But if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not see his way to make it compulsory on the joint-stock 
and private banks to keep independent reserves, it follows that 
the Bank of England must in some way be enabled to increase 
very largely its own reserve. Mr. Goschen pointed out very 
clearly that the stock of gold held by the Bank is miserably 
small compared with what is held by the Treasury of the 
United States, by the Bank of France, and even by the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. And if he did not dwell upon the fact, 
he said enough to show that he sees the country might be 
placed in a very serious position were a great war to break 
out or were some other calamity to happen. But, though the 
stock of gold held by the Bank is small, the amount of gold 
circulating as sovereigns and half-sovereigns in the pockets of the 

ople, in the tills of shops, and in the tills of banks is much 
arger than the coin circulation of any other country. Now, 
what Mr. Goschen proposes .is to get a portion of these sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns out of the circulation and into the Bank of 
England by the issue of 1/. notes. It is easy enough to effect 
this, the difficulty arises when we have to provide for keeping 
the gold in the Bank of England. 

As the notes are issued and accepted by the public, an equiva- 
lent amount of coin, of course, will become unnecessary, and 
will flow into the Bank of England. But the addition thus 
made to the reserve of the Bank of England, if nothing else were 
done, would at once lead bill-brokers and discount-houses to 
conclude that the supply of money had been so increased that 
rates must fall, competition between them would become keen, 
and gold would begin to be exported. Mr. Goschen then 
suggests that a portion of the gold which is to be with- 
drawn from circulation by means of the issue of 14 notes 
shall be held as a special reserve—‘a second reserve,” as he 
expresses it himself. This second reserve is not to be touched in 
ordinary times. To make the matter a little more clear, let us 
suppose that 20,000,000/. of gold were to be replaced by an 
equivalent amount of notes, and that two-thirds of that amount, 
or one-half, or whatever might be the proportion fixed upon, were 
added to the ordinary stock of gold in the Issue Department ; but,. 
though notes had been issued against the remaining one-third, or 
one-half, or whatever the proportion might be, the gold would 
not be lodged in the Issue Department, but would be held either 
by the Bank as a special reserve, or by (iovernment itself, or in 
some way that it could not be trenched upon by the public. 
Thus, of the 20,000,000 of 14. notes, part would be issued against 
gold and part would be a fiduciary issue. The gold which would 
be uaated as a second reserve could not be touched according 
to the scheme unless an emergency arose. We presume that the 
Bank of England and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be the judges when an emergency had arisen—that is to say, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have to give his per- 
mission to use the second reserve, and of course he would take 
care that the sum was not touched until rates in the open market 
rose so high that it was evident extraordinary measures were 
required. He would also be careful, we may safely conclude, 
not to allow the gold to depart from his control if the emergency 
were coupled with a great drain of gold to some foreign country. 
In that case, the letting: out of the gold would simply increase 
the drain, instead of stopping the crisis. It will be seen, then, 
that the plan is to lessen the circulation of coin by increasing the 
circulation of notes, and to lock up part of the coin withdrawn 
from circulation in such a manner that it could not be exported. 
There would remain an obligation upon the Bank of England to 
take a much more active part in the money market than it does 
at present, so as to be able to regulate more promptly and more 
effectually the rates of interest and discount. 

At the beginning of last week the Bank of the Netherlands 
reduced its rate of discount from 4} per cent, to 4 percent. It 
was thought here, in London, that that signified an opinion on 
the part of the Directors that the reserve had been sufficiently 
strengthened and consequently that there would be an end to the 
demand for gold. On bunsler of last week the Directors of the 
Bank of England lowered their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 34 per cent., and instantly rates in the open market declined 
so that early this week the open market discount rate was no 
better than 1$ per cent. The fall in the value of money in 
London was thus quite as rapid as that in Amsterdam, while the 
Amsterdam rate was much higher. Consequently gold continued 
to be withdrawn from the Bank for Holland. But on Tuesday 
the Bank of the Netherlands further reduced its rate from 4 per 
cent. to 3} per cent., and it was again hoped the gold drain 
had stopped. But again the hope was disappointed, Still on 
Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England lowered their rate 
to 3 per cent. Meanwhile the joint-stock and private banks and 
the bill-brokers and discount-houses here go on competing fiercely 
with one another quite regardless of consequenees. There is 
little prospect, we fear, that the competition will soon come to an 
end, for the Bank of England cannot obtain control of the market. 


| 
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In ordinary years the collection of the revenue would at this 
time be so large that money would accumulate in the Bank of 
England and deplete the outside market ; but this year the effect of 
the revenue collections is to a considerable extent neutralized by 
the payments out of the Bank of England on account of Messrs. 
Baring’s acceptances. Besides, owing to the recent crisis, the 
banks generally, and all leading capitalists, have accumulated 
such unusual balances that the supply of unemployed — is 
exceptionally large. Bankers in their eagerness to employ this 
money are forcing down rates, and bill-brokers are aiding in the 
The probability, then, is that the ease in the mone 
market will continue and that the drain of gold will go on. Until 
now the chief demand has been for Holland. Within quite a short 
time about a million sterling has been withdrawn from the Bank 
for that country. The German demand is not as large as it 
threatened to be a little while ago, for the return of coin and 
notes from the internal circulation has replenished the — 
Bank's reserve. At the same time the Imperial Bank is likely 
to seize every opportunity to increase its stock of bullion, and 
consequently the demand for Germany may at any moment 
become strong. Then, again, next month the Bank of England 
will have to repay to the Bank of France three millions sterling, 
and the Imperial Bank of Russia can, if it pleases, take a million 
and a half in gold when the Treasury Bills, which it holds, fall 
due. Over and above all this, there are sure to be miscellaneous 
demands. Bankers and »ill-brokers reply that the return of coin 
from circulation will continue so large until about the middle of 
March that it will make up for all foreign exports, and con- 
uently that the Bank will continue strong; but bankers and 
bill-brokers seem to forget that the coin which is now coming 
back from circulation will go out again in April and May, or at 
all events that a very large part of it will, and consequently that 
in May the reserve of the Bank is likely to be very low. If at 
that time any untoward accident should occur, or an unexpectedly 
demand for gold arise, there may be a return of stringency 
sufficient to cause very serious inconvenience. 

Those who are engaged in the money market must not be un- 

pared for a disturbance in the American market if the Free 
Poinage Bill passes. The probability is that gold will be hoarded 
in large amounts, and also shipped to Europe, if the Bill passes, 
through fear that the metal will be driven out by silver. Should 
that occur, the disturbance, not only in the money market, but in 
the stock market, would be very serious, and could not fail to 
have a considerable effect upon our own market. The best in- 
formed do not believe that the Bill will pass in its present form, 
or, if it does, they think it probable that it will be vetoed by the 
President. But bankers and brokers should not act upon mere 
probabilities. They would do well to be prepared for all con- 
tingencies. There is another matter, too, which ought to be kept 
in mind by all who are interested in the money market, and that 
is the extraordinary command which the Russian Government 
has just now over the money markets of Europe. According to 
the Budget for the present year, the Russian Treasury on New 
Year’s be had deposited with foreign banks about sixteen 
millions sterling. The conversion operation which it is now 
carrying through will take up nearly two millions of the sum ; 
but even then there will remain fully fourteen millions which the 
Russian Government may use in any way it thinks proper. The 
resent Finance Minister has shown great ability and sound 
judgment, and he is hardly likely, therefore, rashly to do any- 
thing that would seriously disturb the European money markets. 
At the same time, it is impossible to know what his necessities 
are, or what policy he means to pursue. Withthe best intention, 
he may require to withdraw a considerable amount of gold from 
London or Berlin to pay interest in Paris, or to defray military 
expenditure incurred elsewhere, or for some other reason. Should 
he have to do this, the withdrawal of two or three millions 
sterling at an inconvenient moment might cause very great in- 
convenience to the market. In spite, then, of the large accumu- 
lation of unemployed money in the joint-stock and private 
banks here in London, and the very great ease consequent upon 
that, the market is really in a position in which it is lable to be 
disturbed by a muititude of accidents. As we have already 
pointed out, France and Russia can next month take 4} millions 
sterling in gold, and besides that the Russian Government has 
the control of such large sums in a number of European cities 
that the European money markets are very much at its mercy 
just now, while the American money market may at any moment 
thrown into confusion by unwise legislation, and the condition 

of the whole of South America is very disquieting. 

During the week ended Wednesday night the gold with- 
drawals amounted to 344,000/., most of it for Holland, but a 
considerable amount also went to Brazil, and quite unexpectedly 
10,000/. was taken out on Wednesday for Buenos Ayres—an ex- 
ceedingly strange proceeding. In spite of the withdrawals, how- 
ever, the value of money remained as low as ever. In the outside 
market the rate of discount is only 1 per cent., while money from 
day to day has been lent at 1 per cent. At the Stock Exchange 
Settlement, which began on Monday morning and ended on 
Wednesday evening, the banks and discount-houses lent freely 
at about 2} per cent., the demand being very small, even at so 
moderate a rate, while the three walled Seeccun bills were 


placed on Tuesday at less than 14 per cent. Although the rate 
of the Bank of France is only 3 per cent., and the rate of the 
Bank of the Netherlands has now been reduced to 34 per cent., 
money in the open market in London is cheaper at present than in 


an t Euro centre; as a consequence, the Bank rate of 
was on Thursday 34 to 3 per cent. 
The price of silver rose on Tuesday to 47}d. per ounce, but fell 
in on Thursday to 47}d. per ounce. The market is very quiet. 
For India there is exceedingly little demand, and for the Conti. 
nent there is none, The American demand, too, is small; the 
general opinion now seems to be that no Silver Bill will be 
by Congress this Session. If so, the price is more likely to 
decline than to advance, for there is a large accumulation of the 
metal in the United States which cannot be bought up by the 
Treasury for months yet. 

The Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange this week 
shows not only that speculation has been stopped, but that 
investment has been diverted almost entirely from foreign 
securities of all kinds to the Home Railway market. There 
was a remarkable scarcity of the stocks of the principal rail- 
way Companies—notably North-Western, Great Western, and 
Midland. Possibly the cheapness of money may have induced 
some large operators to borrow for the sake of taking up 
stocks, and so causing an artificial appearance of scarcity; 
but we believe that the scarcity is real. Investment brokers 
report that, while they find it difficult to get Home Rail- 
way stocks, Ordinary as well as Preferred, delivered to them 
on purchase, there is an eagerness to get them to deliver such 
stocks when they sell. There was also a good deal of scarcity 
of foreign stocks, both of what are known as inter-Bourse 
and South American. But the scarcity in that department 
is different from the scarcity in the Home Railway market. 
Home Railway stocks, as already said, are being persistently 
bought by investors, and being taken completely off the market. 
But South American are withheld from the market because 
the powerful financial firms know that they cannot sell any 
considerable amount without causing a serious fall in prices ; 
and thus they hold the stocks, and give a fictitious ap- 
pearance of scarcity. In regard to inter-Bourse securities, 
there is a very large speculation in Paris. As long as that 
lasts and the great operators consent to hold the securities 
the seeming scarcity will continue, but if anything should lead 
to a disturbance of the Paris Bourse the artificial character would 
soon be made manifest. In American railroad securities there 
was no actual scarcity, but the rates for carrying over were 
exceedingly light, ranging from 2} per cent. to 3} per cent. 
Practically speculation in the market has been killed, and the 
stocks are now held by powerful operators here and in America. 
But in this department, like the foreign, appearances are decep- 
tive. During the week business has continued very inactive. 
In New York operators are apprehensive of silver legislation, and 
discredit still continues. In Berlin the monthly Liquidation is 
approaching and is checking business. Even in Paris, though great 
confidence 1s professed, there is not much activity. Here at home 
the breakdown of so many South American States, unfavourable 
reports from Mexico, the continued weakness of the American 
market, and abiding distrust warn all speculators to be very 
careful. There has, however, been some recovery in the American 
department, and the revival of interest in the South African 
market has made further progress. As stuted above, there is a 
fair amount of investment business, especially in Home Railways. 

The case of Scott v. the Union Discount Company, which was 
tried on Tuesday, has excited much interest in the City; it ended 
in a disagreement of the jury. Mr. Scott, a dealer in the Stock 
Exchange, borrowed from a firm of stockbrokers, Messrs. 
Barber Brothers & Huggins, 10,000/., lodging colonial stocks as 
security. Messrs. Barber Brothers borrowed a much larger sum 
from the Union Discount Company, and lodged the same stocks 
with others as security. The sole surviving partner of the firm 
died, and on his death the firm was found to be insolvent. Mr. 
Scott then sued the Union Discount Company to recover his 
stocks. The judge unmistakably was in his favour, but the jury 
disagreed. 

The Anglo-Australian Investment Finance Company, Limited, 
offers 150,000/. of 5 per cent, registered debentures at par, being 
balance of an authorized issue of 350,000/. The Company was 
formed in Sydney, New South Wales, in October 1880, to pur- 
chase and re-sell, or otherwise invest in, freehold properties in 
the city of Sydney and in its immediate vicinity, and to negotiate 
and advance loans on freehold and other properties. The deben- 
tures are a charge upon the net assets of the Company, which are 
stated, in the prospectus, to be over a million sterling. 


The fluctuations in prices this week have not been very wide, 
Good investment securities, indeed, have moved so little that it 
is hardly worth while to record the alterations, but in the foreign 
department there have been some considerable changes. Perhaps 
the most remarkable is the general advance in Argentine securi- 
ties, the '86 loan, for example, closing on Thursday night at 76, a 
rise of } compared with Thursday of last week; in the Four 
and a Half per Cents, which closed at 57}, there was a rise of 1; 
and in Buenos Ayres Sixes, which closed at 69, there was a rise 
of 1. All the Cedula issues, too, have improved ; the reason of the 
advance is the belief that the differences between the Argentine 
Government and the London Committee are practically settled. 
But investors should recollect that the Cedulas are internal 
bonds, payable—principal and interest—in paper, and had there- 
fore better be let alone, Even at present prices, the sterling 
loans also are too dear. Strange to say, there is also an advance of 
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in Chilian Four and a Halfs, which closed at 95. Chili has 
Ritherto been well governed, but the struggle between the 
President and Congress is being protracted, and no one can 
foresee what may happen. On the other hand, there is a fall in 
Brazilian Bonds of 1888. They closed on Thursday at 80. In 
spite of the serious disorder in the Italian finances, there is also 
a rise in Italian Rentes, which closed on Thursday at 92. But 
Portuguese, which closed at 56, are down @ for the week. In 
the American market the movements are nearly all downward. 
New York Central Shares, which closed at 104, are down I 
for the week. So are Illinois Central, which closed at 101; and 
Union Pacific are down }, closing at 44}. 


THE WEATHER. 


7 HE thaw has made steady progress during the week, and as 

yet we have been spared any serious storm of wind, such as 
frequently accompanies the irruption of warm air into a noe 
covered i snow and ice. We mentioned last week the flood 
with which the Wye broke up its ice. Later on news came in of 
serious annoyance in other parts, especially at Canterbury, from 
the flooded Stour, and, last of all, we heard of the Severn rising. 
The Severn floods are generally foretold by those in the Wye; for, 
as both are due to rainfall on the Welsh hills, the river with the 
more direct course is the earlier to feel the extra discharge of 
water. For the first few days of the week, the frost in England 
maintained its ground at night, and the ice on ponds and canals 
did not break up. On the Continent an actual thaw had not set 
in, but the cold was not nearly so intense as it had been pre- 
viously. In these islands rain in small quantities was reported from 
nearly every station until Sunday. The winds on Friday week had 
been fresh from south-west, an a slight gale from that quarter 
had been reported from the Channel stations at night. These winds 
were caused by a large depression lying outside the Hebrides, 
which hardly moved eastwards at all until Saturday evening. 
By Sunday morning the centre of this system lay near the Scaw, 
and our winds had drawn into west and north-west with drier 
weather. By next day this last system had moved onward to 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, and a new depression from the 
Atlantic had caused the Irish barometers to fall. This new dis- 
turbance produced on Tuesday night a slight gale on the west 
coast of Ireland, and the cyclonic system itself followed its pre- 
decessors of the last week, and skirted the west coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland, where the last advices leave it. ‘The conditions which 
bring about such a succession of cyclonic disturbances, chasing 
each other at pretty regular intervals along our Atlantic coasts, 
are those which always accompany open winter weather. An 
anticyclone establishes itself over Central and Southern France, 
and along its northern edge a succession of such depressions, fed 
from it, sweeps past ; while what we experience is a succession 
of winds from points between south and north-west, the wind 
backing towards south and south-east as the barometer falls, and 
veering towards north-west as it rises, while the rain is more or 
less related to the motion of the mercury, falling more steadily 
with the southerly winds, while with those to the north of west 
it comes down in showers, frequently with hail and occasionally 
with thunder and lightning. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


‘ge Concert given at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, the 
22nd, by Herr Stavenhagen, served the double purpose of 
presenting the concert-giver as a composer and Herr Friedheim 
as a conductor, as well as of introducing Mme. Stavenhagen 
to an English audience. The most unqualified success of the 
three artists named was attained by Herr Friedheim, who con- 
ducted from memory Beethoven’s Third Pianoforte Concerto and 
Liszt’s second work of the same description, in a manner which 
showed great ability and talent. Good conductors are so rare 
in this country that every addition to their number must be 
welcomed. Herr Friedheim has a clear and decided beat, and 
in both works it was evident that he had the orchestra com- 
pletely under control. Herr Stavenhagen was represented as 
a composer by a long Scena for Soprano and Orchestra on the 
subject of the love. of Potiphar’s wife, or, as the librettist 
puts it, his “affianced bride,” for Joseph. The composition 
is exceedingly clever, and not devoid of effect, but it is written 
in so studied an imitation of Wagner's later manner that 
it is impossible to decide whether the composer possesses an 
individual talent. It can, therefore, only be judged as a tour 
JSorce of imitation, and opinion as to Herr Stavenhagen’s real 
merits as a composer must be reserved until an opportunity is 
afforded of hearing some more original work from his pen. The 
solo part was sung by Mme. Stavenhagen, who is known at 
Weimar as a dramatic soprano. Her voice is not very powerful, 
nor is it of great compass, but she sings with dramatic feeling and 
a knowledge of effect. Her performance of the Scena from Der 
Freischiitz, “ Leise, leise,” later in the evening, betrayed the usual 
defects of German vocalization ; she was more successful in a song 
of Rubinstein’s, which she gave for an encore. Theconcert-giverwas 


heard in the two and in short pieces by Chopin and 


Liszt. His playing of Beethoven’s work was accurate and 
artistic, but somewhat cold; in Liszt’s Concerto he pve with 
power, and did all that was possible for a work which musicians 
will never accept at the estimate the great pianist’s pupils seem 
to put upon it. 

n the same evening as Herr Stavenhagen’s concert, the 
Shinner Quartet gave a Chamber Concert at Prince's Hall, 
assisted by Fraulein Geisler-Schubert and Mrs, Hutchinson. The 
programme was devoid of novelty, including Mendelssohn’s 
String Quartet in D major, Op. 44, No. 1; Haydn’s Quartet in 
C major, Op. 76, No. 3; Brahms’s Sonata in A, Op. 100, for 

ianoforte and violin; Schumann's “ Miirchenbilder,” for piano- 

orte and viola, the same composer's second Novelette in D 
major, and ag ae | Purcell and Peter Cornelius. The quartet- 

laying was ly so good as usual, though praise must 
be bestowed upon the excellence of the ensemble. Friulein 
Geisler-Schubert was obviously suffering from the effects of an 
accident which she had sustained on the previous evening, and 
her playing consequently was not up to her usual standard. 
Mrs. Hutchinson deserves a word of thanks for introducing three 
of Cornelius’s “ Weihnachtslieder” to a London audience. The 
composer was strangely neglected and misunderstood during his 
lifetime, and it is only recently that his merits have begun to be 
recognized in Germany, where his opera Der Barbier von Bagdad, 
which failed so signally on its first performance at Weimar in 
1859, has met with so much success that it is said a performance 
of it by the pupils of the Royal College of Music is in contem- 
lation. Asan encore to Purcell’s “ Nymphs and Shepherds” 

rs. Hutchinson gave Arne’s delightful “ Polly Willis,” which 
suits her almost as well as it does Miss Liza Lehmann, who first 
revived it. 

It has hitherto been impossible, owing to a variety of reasons, to 
chronicle the doingsof the Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society 
during the present season. The third concert took place at the 
Royal Academy on Friday, the 23rd, when the programme was full 
as interesting as at previous concerts of the Society. The only fault 
to be found with it was its extreme length; two Concertos, a 
Trio, a Sonata, and a Quintet, not to mention songs, are more 
than even the most devoted admirer of this class of music can 
listen to with proper appreciation. By far the best performance 
of the evening was Mr. Alexander Smith's admirable clarinet- 
playing in Weber’s Concerto in F minor, Op. 73; but all the 
works brought forward were given with care and finish. The 
vocal numbers included Grieg’s “ Autumn Storms,” and a song 
from Boyce’s Serenata, Solomon, “ Softly rise, O southern breeze ! 
The latter was well worth revival, and should not be allowed 
to fall once more into oblivion. The vocalist was Miss Marie 
Curran, the Bassoon Obbligato in Boyce’s song being well played 
by Mr. James. The rest of the programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
Posthumous Trio for Flute, Bassoon, and Pianoforte, Bach's Fifth 
Sonata for Flute and Clavier, Handel’s Oboe Concerto in G minor, 
and a Quintet in F major for wind instruments, from the pen of 
Mr. J. Waterson. 

At the Monday Popular Concert, on the 26th, the chief feature 
of interest was Schubert's beautiful Octet, ." 166, for two 
Violins, Viola, Clarinet, French Horn, Bassoon, Violoncello, and 
Contrabass; a work which has several times previously been 
heard at these concerts. The custom which used to obtain of 
interrupting the performance by a pause in the middle was, on 
this occasion, abandoned, and the result showed that, in spite of 
its extreme length, the work can be listened to with pleasure 
and without any feeling of weariness. Apart from a few trivial 
slips, and an occasional disregard of the composer's nuances, the 
performance was excellent, though it might have been well 
to have taken the concluding Allegro somewhat slower. The 

rformers were Mr. Chappell’s usual quartet, the additional 
instruments being played by Messrs. Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, 
and Reynolds. The pianist at this concert was Herr Benno 
Schénberger, who introduced (for the first time at these concerts) 
Brahms’s Sonata in C major, Op. 1, one of the composer’s early 
works which caused Schumann first to discern in him the genius 
which has since produced so much that is remarkable. The 
Sonata is tolerably familiar to musicians, and it is curious that it 
should not oftener be heard in public, for it shows extraordinary 
signs of maturity in conception and workmanship, and hardl 
any evidence of being the composition of a young man, iioub 
there is good cause for believing that the slow movement—an 
Andante with variations—was written when Brahms was only 
fourteen. It was admirably played by Herr Schinberger, who 
concluded the concert by a performance of two “Deutsche 
Tiainze,” by Beethoven, the original MS. of which is in the 
age of Herr Seiss, and the same composer's Rondo, “ Die 

uth iiber den verlornen Groschen.” Mr. Braxton Smith created 
a very favourable impression by his singing of Handel’s “ Rendi 
1 sereno cielo,” and two songs by Sterndale Bennett, in both of 
which he had the advantage of being accompanied by Mr. 
William Shakespeare. ~ 

On Tuesday evening last Seftor Albeniz, the Spanish pianist and 
composer, gave the first of a series of chamber concerts, in which 
he was assisted by Sehor Arbos (violin), Herr Max Heinrich, 
and Miss Monteith; the latter of whom replaced Mme. Giulia 
Valda, who was unable to appear. Sehor Arbos, who is a new- 
comer in this country, juined the concert-giver in Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, and subsequently was heard in Bach’s 
“ Chaconne” and a selection from Brahms's “ Hungarian Dances.” 
The performance of the second work was muc' better than.that 
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of the first, which was decidedly tame. Seiior Arbos is a correct 


and able performer; unfortunately his intonation is at times at 
fault, though his bowing and execution are irreproachable. Seior 
Albeniz gave an extremely finished and bright reading of Mozart’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in C major, but was heard at his best in a 
Sonata of Domenico Scarlatti’s, and in two of his own graceful 
little compositions. It would not be fair under the circumstances 
to criticize severely Miss Monteith and Herr Heinrich’s per- 
formance of the duet from the second act of Wagner’s Der fliegende 
Hollénder; but Herr Heinrich’s singing of Schubert's Die 
Allmacht cannot be accepted as at all adequate. His incapacity 
to maintain anything like a sustained tone was most marked, 
and the “ wreathed smiles,” without which he seems to be unable 
to sing, were singularly inappropriate to such a composition. 
On Wednesday afternoon last that excellent pianist, Miss Fanny 
Davies, gave an interesting Recital at St. James's Hall, the pro- 
e of which included Bach’s Fantasia in C minor, Beethoven's 
mata in E major, Op. 109, Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, and 
smaller works by Scarlatti, Brahms, Bennett, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Liszt, Sgambati, and Arthur Somervell. Miss Davies 
was heard at her best in the Schumann Fantasia, the immense 
difficulties of which were overcome with consummate _ skill. 
Brahms’s “ Scherzo” (Op. 4) and Liszt's “ Danse des Gnomes” 


were given with great brilliancy, and her playing of a charming | 


little impromptu of Mr. Somervell’s so pleased the audience that 
she was foreed to accede to the demand for an encore. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


C is rather unfortunate that the important collection of British 
water-colour drawings, selected from the earliest times, which 
is now open at the galleries of Messrs. J. & W. Vokins, 14 Great 
Portland Street, should —— to — with the almost pre- 
cisely parallel exhibition at Burlington House, because the eye is 
apt to be satiated with so much art of the same class. This loan 
collection of more than one hundred and fifty drawings must not, 
however, for that reason be overlooked. It contains examples of 
many more artists than are represented at the Royal Academy, 
but fewer of any one, As we enter we see on our right hand a 
very fine Paul Sandby, “ Hafod House, Denbighshire ” (128), a 
large and serene landscape, exquisitely finished, and floating in 
an atmosphere of pellucid nish-blue tone. By this is an 
“ Abbey ” (127), by Thomas Girtin, a sketch in sepia, one of his 
latest works. Less beautiful than interesting and curious is a 
very careful drawing of “Old Tothill Street” (126), leading to 
Westminster Abbey, painted in 1776 by one of the rarest of our 
early water-colour painters, James Miller. An aqua-tinted 
“ Dutch River Scene ” (8), by that romantic fugitive, Domenic 
Serres the elder, dated 1781, is as clear and neat as a Van de 
Velde. “The Choir of Wells Cathedral” (75), a delicate and 
careful drawing, belongs to the best period of an interesting 
architectural draughtsman, Richard Hamilton Essex, Close to 
this latter we note a sincere and melancholy landscape, painted 
robably about 1812, of the village of “ Melrose” (76), a bare 
tch village, with its market cross and the naked brae-side 
above; this is the work of Bewick’s mad pupil, Luke Clennell. 

We must not, however, linger, as we should like to do, among 
these treasures, but must hastily point to some of the most 
important drawings. Here are some Dewints of marvellous 
serenity and purity, two long large drawings, “ Lincoln ” (17), 
with the Cathedral pallid in the distance to the right, and 
“ Lancaster” (25); and a delicious “On the Dart” (104). By 
William Havell is a “ View on the Thames” (2), delicate pale 
landscape between massive groups of trees, painted soon after the 
artist’s long exile in India. A glowing “Canal Scene, Venice” 
(35), dated 1842, is very characteristic of James Holland. We 
must mention no more, save several Boningtons; some excellent 
Turners (with a wonderful “ Christchurch,” 5); a great Cople 
Fielding, the “ Bow Hill” of 1840 (13); typical examples of eac 
of the varieties of William Hunt; anoble Prout, the “Café de la 
Place, Rouen” (98), with a tower, bathed in atmosphere, filling 
the middle distance; and, finally, a very fine specimen of the 
rare work of Sir Frederick Burton, “The Turret Stair” (100), 
of 1864, with its blue-robed lady, whose arm is passionately 
and yet reverently and gently pressed in the embrace of a knight 
in armour. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswells’ galleries exhibition follows exhibition 
with surprising rapidity. Last Saturday was the private-view 
day of the productions of two painters, Mr. Anderson e and 
Mr. Claude Hayes. The former contributes thirty tings, 
chiefly in oil-colour, of the countryside of North Cambria; the 
latter twice that number of slight water-colour sketches, most] 
of Holland, and of some of the flatter parts of Southern England. 
Mr. Anderson Hague has a bold way of applying his oils; they 
seem to be poured on to his canvases, and then to be roughly 
rubbed or stroked up ; seen near they are apt to present a some- 
what coarse appearance, but when viewed from a distance they 
are often impressive. “Autumn Sunlight” (5), with its trees of 
almost pure chrome-yellow, is an instance of a pleasing luminous 
effect; and the of the gorse is in “The Spring- 
time of Life” (26). The water in “ Mill Stream ” (7) 


in “ Waiting for a 


looks a dry, which is a fault in water, while 
ite 
lutely feeble. In his 


(9) the drawing of the stream is abso- 
water-colours, however, Mr. Anderson 


Hague is more successful. “ Baiting the Hook” (2) is carefully 
executed, and the bright sap-green shades are refreshingly true 
to nature, while the breeziness of “An April Day” (8), with its 
fleeting sky, is highly satisfactory. 

Of Mr. Claude Hayes’s studies there is little to be said; they 
are conscientiously worked out, but they are not striking in any 
way; they possess no particular characteristics. The sad-green 
obscurity of “Under the Willow” (8) is pleasing, while the 
very wet sky in “ A Rainy Day” (51) is ominous of an imminent 
downpour. But, on the whole, this exhibition is almost patheti- 

t was a happy idea t mpt . Geo . to 
spend a and the flowery beds 
of old-fashioned English ens. A collection, consisting of 
seventy water-colour drawings by this artist, is at present dis- 
played inthe galleries of the Fine Art Society. subjects 
chiefly comprise perspectives in closely-clipped yew hedges 
and box walls, with groups of quaint-shaped birds and of 
nameless heraldic objects, all kept trim and neat by the 
frequent application of the ener's shears. Here, too, are 
stone gateways garlanded with flowering vegetation; old walls 
with grim stone beasts squatting freely on the top of them, some 
of them crowned with natural wreaths of roses. Flowers are here 
treated by Mr. Elgood in a delightfully important manner ; vee A 
stand tall and erect, and seem to smile and to nod their 
with satisfaction at finding themselves not being treated as mere 
accessories. A great straggling group of hollyhocks stands out 
well against a grey wall, with a mass of dark trees in the back- 
ground (21); while orange-red giant poppies and purple clematis 
are unflinching in the boldness of their tints. “ Ann Hathaway's 
Cottage” (9) is gay with blossoms, while the virginal tall white 
lilies, relieved against a enug cottage front (15), are simple and 
striking. Of fine old English gardens, those at Penshurst and at 
Arley in Cheshire are represented repeatedly here, and prove 
how equally lovely may be either a lawn with yew hedges, and 
only a peacock to give variety of colour, or a well-kept garden 
with its borders ablaze with flowers, apparently crowded together 
in no order at all. Beehives hold an important place at this 
gethering, whether they be low and thatched, with rusty old iron 

rrel-hoops to keep their roofs from flying off (16 and 68), or of 
the more modern wooden style, painted probably a crude green in 
the first instance, but mellowed by the weather to an exquisite 
shade of turquoise blue (13). We ao not find Mr. El very 
successful in his “ Daffodils that come before the swallow dares ” 
(65); these flowers, in a green field, are painted too conscientiously 
and minutely, so that they look both feeble and stiff. Nor do 
we admire Mr. Elgood’s figures at all; they are never so strong 
as his flowers, and they irritate by their meaningless expression. 
Mr, Elgood has in particular a pink lady who always looks out 
of place in the gay gardens into which she is introduced; while 
his yellow lady Secseatiieg the stone steps in “ From the Terrace” 
(30) is a veritable spook, who has no business at all, even in an 
old garden, to be hanging about in broad daylight. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


R. NORMAN FORBES has made the Globe Theatre about 

the most comfortable in London. It will be difficult to 
over-praise his attention to detail in this respect, which extends 
even to printing on the programmes a list of cab and omnibus 
fares from the theatre to all parts of London. Mr. Campbell 
Smith has redecorated the house most artistically, and an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful drop-scene has been painted by Mr. W. 
Harford. Electric light has been put on everywhere; and one 
is not obliged to pay sixpence for an indifferently-printed pro- 

me. In short, the Globe is now an admirable y ery with 
only one defect that we can find—the rows of seats in the dress- 
circle are inconveniently close together. It would bea charitable 
act if Mr. Forbes would remove one row, and we would also 
suggest a passage down the otherwise very comfortable stalls. 
The new exits and stairways are capital, and the theatre is as safe 
as can reasonably be expected, even by the most nervous, 

Ibsen’s Doll's House was played at a matinée on Tuesday at 
Terry’s Theatre. The theatre was packed. Many had evidently 
come to worship, and not a few to scoff, and the play proceeded amid 
considerable applause and comment. As Nora, Miss Marie Fraser 
did not succeed in effacing the impression created by Miss Janet 
Achurch. She is, however, a delightful young actress, and 
worked with heart and brain to realize one of the most difficult 
and lengthy parts in the modern drama. Nora is scarcely ever 
off the stage, and whilst she is on it she is not always doing 
either sensible or interesting things. From beginning to end she 
is restless and hysterical, and, let us say, exasperatingly unreal, 
and yet there are, so to speak, fragments of her personality which 
can be found in the character of almost every woman in the 
audience. The acting success of Tuesday afternoon was made by 
Miss Elizabeth Robbins, who invested the hitherto unimportant 
character of Mrs. in one 

t scene, altogether the best in the play, that with Krogstad, her 
severe a qualities of voice and — created an outburst of 
enthusiasm. Torvald Helmer is a detestable prig, and Mr. 
Drummond made him unendurable manner in 
which he delivered his lines. Mr. Willi erbert wisely dis- 
obeyed Ibsen, and made of Dr. Rank a pleasant-looking young 
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Englishman. The matinée was in every way interesting, but it 
was not convincing. It may even have shocked some people, but 
it certainly missed the chief raison d'étre of a theatrical perform- 
ance—it was decidedly not amusing. 

Our Regi: revived on Tuesday night at Toole’s Theatre, is 
a forlorn farce. It is desperately unintelligible, and it is un- 
fortunately also one of those pieces in which the hard work of 
the artistes to keep it going is so painfully evident as to fill the 
audience with a sentiment rather of pity than amusement. One 
could not help condoling with such an admirable actress as Miss 
Fanny Brough, who worked like the proverbial nigger to keep 

i gol , and failed ; and equally herculean were the labours 
of Mr. Penley, and even he enlisted not the sympathies of the 
audience. My Reeves Smith, too, underwent a form of penal 
servitude, and trod a sort of dramatic treadmill for three long 
hours, with the hopeless result of winning nothing better than a 
succes Testime, and the curtain fell on the last act on one of the 
worst-written and best-acted farces we have seen for a long time. 

The private view of Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s new theatre on che 
evening brought into prominence the many beauties, and also 
the numerous defects, in its construction. Externally, as we 
have already said, it reminds one of a Turkish Bath, although, 
to be sure, it is distinctly picturesque, and many of the details 
are wy pretty. But it is singularly deficient in majesty. It is 

inly not what it might, and indeed ought to, have been, 
when we consider the prominence of its site. The interior, in 
the same way, is marred by want of unity. The grand staircase, 
which is constructed of rich and rare marbles, would be all very 
well in a country-house; but in a large theatre—when we re- 
member the stairs of the Odéon, for instance—it becomes at once 
evident that the architect of the new theatre in Cambridge Circus 
does not excel in conception of proportion or harmony. He 
sacrifices everything to what he considers picturesque, and loses 
an amazing amount of space in consequence. The auditorium 
is = handsome ; but the first tier of boxes is too lofty for the 
second. In the same manner the dress circle is unnecessarily 
elevated, and the second and third circles are crowded up to 
the top of the theatre. The stage is superb—possibly the most 
convenient in existence. The ventilation is all that the most 
fastidious could wish, and there is a singular absence of draughts. 
It is pleasant to know that “in the winter months the incoming 
air into the theatre passes over hot pipes, and in summer over 
ice.” The other night the vast theatre appeared perfectly heated 
and ventilated. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's attempt to galvanize, at a special matinée on 
Wednesday last, that excellent old-fashioned drama The Stranger, 
was courageous, to say the least of it. If he failed to excite sym- 
pathy for play or players alike, the fault rests with Kotzebue, 
whose “ old stage classic” is in reality a very meretricious and 
unnatural piece indeed—at least so it seems to us at this end of 
the century. It was, however, especially interesting to sit it out, 
following so soon on our recent experience of A Doll's House ; for, 
after all, Kotzebue was the stilted Ibsen of a stilted period. There 
is more human nature, however, in Mrs. Haller’s little finger 
than there is in all Nora’s body. Mrs. Haller, notwithstanding 
the errors of her ways, loves her children, and feels the “ silent 
sorrow which consumes her heart.’ Nora, who has done no 
more harm than play kitten long after, to use the old Spanish 
saying, she has become a cat, abandons her little family without the 
least compunction, and goes off “to improve her mind ” by study- 
ing modern “ isms.” The Stranger is, however, less natura] than his 
erring wife,andeven Mr. Wilson Barrett, who played the part in the 
latest style of the natural school, failed to put fresh life into it. He 
remained stilted and “ passionately intense ”; and we preferred Mr. 
Barry Sullivan's rendering of the part, which we beheld some few 
years ago at the Haymarket, and which was in strict accordance 
with tradition, handed down through a long line of illustrious 
tragedians, from Kemble to Barry Sullivan. Mrs, Siddons was 
the first Mrs. Haller on the English stage. She created the part, 
and, according to her contemporaries, “ was grandly moving.” 
Miss Winifred Emery was distinctly the reverse of “ grand” or 
“moving.” She looked very pretty and played the part corre- 
spondingly ; but there was throughout a marked contrast be- 
tween her acting and the grandiloquent text she had to deliver. 
Mr. W. A. Elliott, a good actor in modern pieces, was ridiculously 
overweighted by the artificial ———— of his lines, He 
provoked laughter when he ought to have drawn tears. As a 
study of the past, affording a singularly clear insight into the 
feelings of our grandfathers, a matinée performance of such an 
old-world play as 7he Stranger is y instructive. How 
poner t changes! What made people cry their eyes out 
a hundred, nay only a ago—and people, Charles Lamb 
included, did weep copiously over the woes of the Stranger and 
Mrs. Haller us laugh. 

There can be no doubt now that Zhe Dancing Girl, at the 
Haymarket, has already made its mark, and is likely to attract 
all London for months to come. Mr. Beerbobm Tree, now quite 
recovered, this week resumed his part of the Duke of Guisebury 
which during his illness was played with exceptional intelligence 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, who ought to be seen more frequently on 
the London stage. Mr. Tree’s Guisebury is one of the most subtle 
studies he has yet given us. Still, in t is so accurate there are 


certain little matters we should wish to see changed. Is it, for 
instance, likely that the Duke of Guisebury would smoke a 
cigarette in the apartment in which he is about to receive his 
guests, immediately before they appear upon the scene’ By the 


way, it would be indeed difficult to surpass the excellence with 
which the Duke's farewell party is stage-managed. Mr, Jones’s 
play has been much condensed and strengthened by the process ; 

ut it is a pity it does not close with the por third act. 
Miss Neilson has improved her fascinating illa, and Miss 
Norreys still invests with singular witchery the curious part of 
Midge. In an interesting interview published in the 
Graphic this week, Mr. Tree holds forth very sensibly on the 
much-debated subject of Schools for Dramatic Art. ere are 
schools and schools; but certainly the one referred to by Mr. 
Tree, which blossomed and faded prematurely in Argyll Street, 
is not of the class we should endow. For all that, there are 
laws, and fixed laws too, for acting, as there are for all other 
things, and no one knows this better than Mr. Tree, who, in a 
very short time, has done very much for dramatic art in 
England. 


A BALLAD OF THERMIDOR. 


har —v0n was a dramatist wrote a play 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor!), 
Got it prodaced at the old Frangais— 

O the drama of Thermidor ! 


Striking and strong was the play he wrote 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !), 

Many a line in it good to quote— 
Eloquent drama of Thermidor! 


Ay! but he wielded a venomous pen 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor!), 

Making reflections on excellent men 
All in his drama of Thermidor. 


Basely maligned the Jacobin sect 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor!), 

Talked of the Terror without respect— 
Impious drama of Thermidor ! 


Had not even the grace to spare 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) 

The gentle enthusiast, Robespierre— 
Slanderous drama of Thermidor! 


So the sovereign ue arose in their might 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor!), 

And hissed the play on the second night, 
“ Goosed” the drama of Thermidor, 


Patriot journalist Lissagaray 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor!) 
Shouted, the first in the generous fray, 
“ Down with the drama of Thermidor!” 


Flung his whistle at Coquelin’s head 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !), 

Pelted the actor with sous, ‘tis said, 
All for his playing in Thermidor. 


Hastily then the Cabinet met 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) 

A quivering, shivering, shaking set, 
Shocked at the drama of Thermidor. 


“This is a terrible thing,” they cried 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !); 

“The temper of Demos must not be tried 
By an irritant drama of Thermidor. 


“Tell M. Claretie this must cease” 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) ; 

“ He must withdraw the confounded piece— 
Off with the drama of Thermiaor !” 


So the manager dropped Sardou straightway 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) 

And put up “ Tartufe” in the place of his play, 
His unpopular drama of Thermidor. 


And thus was the Radical conscience eased 
ermidor, O Thermidor !) 
And the shade of the good Maximilien appeased, 
Avenged on the drama of Thermidor. 


But English dramatists somehow feel 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) 

When Liberty sets her Republican heel 
On boycotted dramas of Thermidor, 


9 onthe the “ free” contemn 
(Thermidor, O Thermidor !) 


Is good enough, quite, for the likes of then— 
drama of Thermidor, 
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i rali the outbreak of hostilities bet her and 
ar re his memory, that Pitt did all he could to avoid the war and 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF W. A. MILES.* 


_—— volumes have a curious history of their own, which 
adds to their considerable intrinsic interest. They are given 


to the world by an octogenarian editor, whose arrangement of 
his materials and explanatory notes show no failing of mental 
clearness, though he speaks of the De en fatigue which has 
accompanied the discharge of his se te oer tax. After more 
than years of active service in the Church, Canon Miles has 
found leisure for a work of filial piety on behalf of a man whose 
name has some title to be remembered. Scattered references to 
William Augustus Miles may be found in books relating to the 
French Revolution, from Dr. Herbert Marsh’s History of the 
Politics of Great Britain and France from the Conference at 
Pilnitz to the chapters on this subject in Mr. Lecky’s latest work. 
But the “Correspondence” now published first presents a full- 
length portraiture of him by his own hand to the reader. Canon 
Miles refers to the singular circumstance that in his case a living 
man is able to speak of his father as having been in communi- 
cation with statesmen and men of letters of 112 years ago. 
Another fact which shows how long a historic period may be 
covered by little more than a single human life is given in Canon 
Miles’s statement that in 1786, three years before the taking of 
the Bastille, his half-sister was a schoolgirl in the Abbaye 
Royale. A further illustration of the way in which family 
history entwines itself with that of the two nations, of which 
William Augustus Miles, so far as was compatible with a sin- 
cere patriotism, was almost equally the friend, is found in the 
editor’s dedication of these volumes to his grandchildren, the 
children of Mme. Richard Waddington, to A on he speaks of 
their duties as citizens of France. Mr. W. A. Miles, whose 
death took place in Paris early in the year 1817, bequeathed 
his papers to the care of Sir Charles Flint, at one time Under- 


Secretary for Ireland, and to Captain Digby Willoughby, R.N., 
afterwards Lord Middleton. In those y nd the art of instan- 
taneous biography, often another word for posthumous scandal, 
had not attained the development that it has since reached. 
The freedom with which Mr. Miles spoke of persons, in some few 
instances still living, in most not long dead, was in those squea- | 


letters. Now when a man’s remains are sold warm to the 
booksellers, it might be regarded as a reason for hastening it. 
Accident conspired with prudence to defer the preparation of | 
Mr. Miles’s correspondence. His three elder sons, officers of dis- | 
tinction in the military service of India, died com ively early, 
without finding those intervals of leisure in an active career which | 
the editing of their father’s voluminous co mdence needed. 
The fourth son, after, as we have already mentioned, more than 
half a century's parochial labour, has been able, in age and retire- 
ment, satisfactorily to — the long-postponed labour. 

The correspondence of William Augustus Miles includes letters 
to or from Pitt, the Duke of Leeds, the Poet-Laureate Pye, the 
Marquess of Buckingham, Maret (afterwards Duke of Bassano), 
Le Brun (Duke of Placenta), Huskisson, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, 
Péiion, Lafayette, and many others. Some aéon are slight 
enough, but several of them, and especially the more con- 
fidential and less diplomatic correspondence with persons not so 
well known, throw curious stolen an characters and events. 
We cannot say that the volumes make any considerable addition 
to our knowledge of the French Revolution, and of the actors in 
and against it on either side of the Channel. We get, however, 
the impressions of a lively and keen-eyed observer and the judg- 
ments of a quick intellect on events in which he bore a part, and on 
persons of both nations with whom he had the un-English faculty 
of getting into and maintaining close relations. His judgments 
really resolve themselves into one —_ and general judgment, 
covering many minor conclusions, that the affairs of Europe went 
wrong, and the war with France broke out because Mr. Pitt 


mish days considered a reason for deferring the publication of his | 


would not take the advice of Mr. Miles, but preferred to be 
guided by that of Mr. Burke. Mr, Miles was always arrangi 
interviews between Mr. Pitt and emissaries of the French | 
Republic, dictating to him the terms of settlement, and supply- 
ing him with secret intelligence, until at last the statesman’s 
temper gave way, and he requested Miles either not to return to 
France or to send him no more information from it. Miles tells 
how on one occasion Pitt came out from the Cabinet on his 
summons, receiving from him “with great good-humour” a 
project of peace drawn up by Maret, and illustrated by notes 
which Miles had scribbled over it. “He took it into the 
Cabinet, and in about an hour he came out furious, freighted 
with the bile of the whole Cabinet, vated by that of 
Mr. Burke, who, although not in the Ministry, attended on 
this occasion.” Such were the sorrowful chances which too 
often befell Mr. Miles in his attempts to set things right, mainly, 
as he thinks, through the influence of Burke, one of the main 
objects of whose Fife was, in his view, to defeat Miles’s 

jects for the reconciliation of France and land, and for 
establishing the peace of the world, Miles’s opinion was that 
Pitt should have aimed at alliance with France, instead of pre- 
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that it was forced upon him by France. Later in life he devised or 
accepted a fable that as early as 1791 the King had sent Pitt a 
message through Lord Liverpool saying that he must either make 
war or retire from office—a story which is refuted not only by 
the known course of events up to 1793, but by the date assigned 
to the incident, and by the notorious ascendency of Pitt over the 
King, and the equally notorious collapse of Jenkinson’s influence. 
The main interest of these volumes, however, is not historical, 
but biographical, and even autobiographical. Though not an 
important character, Miles is an interesting one, and his uncon- 
scious self-portraiture is graphic. He was one of those busybodies 
of history who with quick if not far-seeing vision and complete 
honesty of p' have a taste for tortuous and underground paths. 
He preferred the side scenes to the stage of politics. He flattered 
himself that he moved those who moved the world. He revelled 
in secret missions and confidential communications. His restless- 
ness both of person and pen was incessant. His parents dying when 
he was eleven years of age, he became very early in life master of 
himself and of a small property. While yet little more than a boy, 
he travelled in America, before the outbreak of the War of Indepen- 
dence, and neglected an ely of seeing Washington, then 
known only as a respectable English soldier and country gentle- 
man, at Mount Vernon. He returned home, married, and became 
an incessant writer in the —— on the political questions 
of the day, discussing in pamphlets all sorts of questions, from 
Sir John Fielding’s “extraordinary request for a suppression of 
the Beggar's Opera” and the conduct of the Prince of Wales 
in wantonly incurring debts to the desirability of imposing limits 
on the Russian Empire. Disappointed of an office er the 
Irish Government, he took it into his head that he was tired 
of politics, and withdrew to a country residence at i 
on the Meuse, where he presently became the adviser of the 
Prince Bishop of Lidge, and at the same time an agent of the 
English Government, to whom he supplied information as 
to the suspected — of France on the Netherlands. He 
corresponded with Mr. Pitt with respect to the Commercial 


_ Treaty with France, and, as he believes, suggested to him the 


idea of a legacy duty. After discharging a secret and confidential 


/ mission at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he was sent to Paris in 1790, 


with instructions, as he conceived them, to procure by his personal 
influence the annulling of the Family Compact, and to promote a 
good understanding Seuen France and England. He was 
strictly enjoined to avoid relations of any sort with the British 
ambassador. He got himself elected a member of the Jacobin 
Club and of the Society of 1789, and spoke more than once at the 
sittings of the former assembly, denouncing the insults offered to 
England and the persecution of the women of the Royal Family. 
He conceived, and was ready himself to execute, a project for the 
escape of the Queen, and undertook to conduct her safely to 
this country. Possibly, feeling himself a little compromised by 
his adventurous agent, Pitt took the opportunity of Miles’s 
return to England for an exchange of views by word of mouth, 
to put a stop to his mission, under the pretext that he might 
be of more use here than in France. From this time until 
Pitt’s death Mr. Miles remained in London, establishing himself 
as a sort of agent for the reception of news from all parts of the 
Continent, and arranging projects of peace and interviews of 
French emissaries, more or less accredited, with Mr. Pitt. The 
statesman’s patience at last gave way. Miles’s information was 
neglected, interviews were less and less frequently ted him ; 
and Mr. Miles’s former enthusiastic admiration for Pitt, whom he 
discovered to know no more of foreign affairs than an infant, sensibly 
abated. He wrote incessant pamphlets and letters to the news- 
papers, being the Neptune, Gracchus, Hampden, Obadiah, Regulus, 
Civis, and Amicus Justitie of the ndence columns. 
Hopes were held out to him of hot oe under the Grenville- 
Fox Administration, and Lord Moira vainly endeavoured to 
rocure for him a Continental mission. With Lord Liverpool's 
miership expectations of this kind came to an end. Mr. Miles, 
who, though eager for recognition and public occupation, was too 
honourable to purchase either by any sacrifice of principle, 
retired to a house in the neighbourhood of the New Forest. 
Hence, in 1816, he went to Paris in order to collect materials for 
a contemplated history of the French Revolution. He died there 
Pn Sang year, at the age of 63, and was buried in Pére- 


NOVELS* 


CCIDENTAL likenesses, amounting to duplication, are 
probably even rarer than desert islands, but rarity will 
never deprive authors of the pleasure of constructing a fairly easy 
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— 
conspiracy by means of a resemblance, or boys of the pleasure of 
a virgin shore within the tropics. In Basil and Annette Mr. 
Farjeon denies himself nothing. His villain is more like his 
hero than one pea is like another. The resemblance of peas is a 
matter of negatives; there is little in which they can well 
differ; whereas with young men you have a figure, a head, a 
series of more or less salient features. But once a wonderful like- 
ness is resolved upon, it is well not to economize the wonder, 
it is well to give the reader an almost desperat> sense of intrigue. 
When Newman Chaytor not only takes Basil Whittingham’s 
name, but stops his letters and answers them, and works at 
both ends of a correspondence, inspiring one side and forging 
another, and Basil has in exchange the charge of the last 
hours of Newman's parents, the reader feels that nothing is 
of any comfort except an unfailing trust in the providence of 
authorship. Newman turns up everywhere, heads us off, takes 
possession of the past and the nt, throws us helpless upon 
that confidence which the author rewards only at the end ofa 
very readable story. Mr. Farjeon writes without distinction ; he 
disfigures his first page by the peculiarly rank Americanism of 
using “human” as a substantive, and some of his sentences would 
be the better for a more bracing sense of grammar. But he 
writes absolutely without affectation and always with good feel- 
ing. For the purposes of fiction the Australian gold-fields are 
fairly well exhausted; nevertheless the author of Basil and 
Annette has something to tell us of the pranks of loafing miners 
in a “township” where the ground has proved barren, which is 
both fresh and signed with the cachet of an experience. These 
stragglers, a> r. Farjeon, played billiards by day and cards by 
night, for stakes that had no existence. “One beggarly loafer, 
who for the last five years had not had five pounds to bless him- 
self with, went to the creek one dark night, after a visionary loss 
of a hundred thousand pounds or so, and insisted upon drowning 
himself. It — a vast amount of insistence on his part, for 
the creek just then was not more than three feet deep. Any way 
he was found dead the next morning, with a letter in his pocket 
to the effect that he was financially ruined and could not survive 
the disgrace.” 

The author of Esther Lovell has worked with fuller and more 
various materials than come ordinarily within the range of minor 
novels, A Feast of Tabernacles amongst Jews in Poland, the 
rescue of a Christian convert, a falling among Russian soldiery 
in the forest ways of Teschewiski—these, presented with an evi- 
dent knowledge of places and things, are not in the trivial round. 
So far her work has passages with a kind of character: but what 
is common—and there is much of it—is common, if the paradox 
may pass, in no ordinary degree. The hero, Lord Lisle, a prig 
whose banalité words can hardly measure, cultivates art, chiefly 
by the study of “beautiful steel engravings,” talks platitudes to a 
sister, whose “shading” he improves, and teaches her to admire 
such works as ‘‘ Raphael's Madonna.” ‘The sister marries a man 
who has no positive belief in a local en of Eden; she grows 
a little coarse physically, and altogether fails to live up to the 

epts of “ the enthusiastic young nobleman,” whose relations, 

the way, call him “ Alf.””. A young woman of very different 

racter, however, is — up for Alf on the best principles, 
and she is the Esther Lovell of the title. The author has a fatal 
habit of making her persons talk over everything. Whatever 
has been, or is going to be, done, they plough through a con- 
versation about it. Her knowledge of the society she intends to 
describe is so slight that she causes two young men, riding 
through a part of Herefordshire unknown to them, to call, @ pro 
de bottes, upon the equally unknown “ young nobleman” and hi 
mother, just to make their acquaintance. They stay to dianer. 

As Fickle Phyllis is “ edited,” not written, we may without a 
shadow of discourtesy describe the heroine’s career, in a few 
words, as evidently the wild, the golden, the all-glorious ideal of 
a woman who is neglected much against her wish and virtuous 
much against her will. The young noblemen—-not at all of the 
same type as in the honest book reviewed above—the offers of 

iage, the admiration, the dresses, the “mad passion,” the 
“strong tender arms,” the champagne, the “blind devotion” of 
the whole of the male sex, the re the “saucy moues,” the 
triumphs on the stage, the bad French—all these form a vie com- 
plémentaire that irrefutably suggests personal plainness as the 
one actuality to be securely predicated for the “ Phyllis ” of fact. 
The story is absolutely lacking in any kind of talent. It is 
written, not only with vulgarity of heart, but with verbal vulgarity 
as well. “She was run after like I had been,” says Phyllis of a 
sister; and she records her best retort to an adorer who has 
wn too demonstrative—this is in the days when she has 
acquired the “ finish” of a real woman of fashion—* Mr. Cham- 
bers, you are too amusing; whatever will you say next?” The 
wit ughout is bank-holiday wit of the same kind, and the 
recital is much too dull to convince us of its wickedness. 

In A Living Epitaph Mr. G. Colmore has written, not without 

wer, not without sympathy, the story of a spiritual failure 

ly retrieved, and has set it — conditions of more than 
spennenone volume interest. It would be too much to say that 
the whole of his little romance is convincing, or that Miss Letitia 
Letherbarrow—who nurses a life-long purpose of re in a 
rather ready-made little country town—has precisely the kind of 
_ improbability that justifies fiction. But in the character and 
. career of Nicholas Ashe, who does a et penance and breaks 
_ down in it, and in the figure of Miranda—little more than her 


_ pleasing physique and temperament is represented—there is con- 


siderable freshness. The story is complicated enough to need 
careful reading, but the reader will not complain of loss of time. 

Careful reading is just what will not be bestowed upon The 
Decline and Fall of the British Empire. The most cumbersome 
machinery with which any author has ever hampered himself is 
here made to convey and surround a story of moderate interest. 
The anonymous author of course has a purpose, inasmuch as he dates 
his leading events more than a thousand years in advance of ourtime, 
and has a retrospective description of the sacking and burning of 
London ; and his pu is political, social, and economical, and 
is fulfilled satisfactorily to himself. In setting it forth he mingles 
some excellent sense as to the land question with some distressi 
nonsense as to the confessional. And he takes an infinity 
trouble with his futurity, his dreams, and his visions, only to 
bring us back, for the main part of the book, into the London of 
to-day. If we are to believe him, the people of the year 2992 
will write and talk the most undistinguished and dismal of the 
styles of English practised now; on the other hand, they will be 
free from the all but inevitable vulgarisms of minor authorship. 
Of these the volume in question is quite free. Not so Her Evil 
Behaviour, in which people “ expect” when there is no question of 
the future, and say, “ However did you get here?” The story is 
written in the irritating present tense to which every impotent 
writer recourse, for its false air of vivacity and its very cheap 
effectiveness ; the slighter parts are purely frivolous and dull, but, 
strange to say, the author does achieve a certain horror in the 
manner of her dénotiment. 


THOMAS BETTERTON.* 


A LIFE of Betterton resolves itself into a history of the 
Restoration stage. Beginning with the resumption of 
theatrical entertainments upon or immediately before the return 
of the exiled Stuart dynasty, the active career of the comedian 
outlasts by a decade the scandal caused by Collier's famous 
arraignment of the stage, and links closely the age of D’Avenant 
with that of Pope. Such facts as are known concerning Betterton 
might be told in a few pages. A so-called Life, anonymous, but 
rightly ascribed to Charles Gildon, written immediately after the 
actor’s death, out of one hundred and seventy-six pages, assigns 
about six to the facts of Betterton’s history. Fortunately the 
“ Apology” of Colley Cibber is less reticent, and from this, 
the Roscius Anglicanus of Downes, the Diary of Pepys, the pro- 
logues and epilogues to acted plays, Tony Aston’s somewhat 
scurrilous Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber's Lives, and from suc- 
cessive numbers of the Tatler,more orless trustworthy information 
is to be gleaned. Within recent days even new information has 
come to light. Colonel Chester’s Westminster Marriage Licences 
has settled one or two doubtful points, including the maiden 
name of Mrs. Betterton, which was Mary Saunderson, and 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee, joint editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, ha® shown, on fairly conclusive evidence, that 
Betterton, who, it is known, was apprentice to one, if not two, 
publishers, was himself for a short time a publisher also. 


Taken altogether, the information we possess is nothing of - 


which to boast. It is more, however, than is often obtainable 
concerning a man of the same period who has not been primarily 
concerned in historical doings, and who has left no records of his 
own actions in the shape of correspondence or di The life, 
moreover, is linked with proceedings of so much interest and 
importance that every scrap of information is of value. In more 
senses than one the history of the English stage is unique. 
Attaining its full proportions almost as soon as_ it Nie: 
carded its swaddling clothes, the drama during the half-century 
or so over which it ares supreme became the chief glory of 
the country. Placed for a dozen years or more under an in- 
terdict, it reappeared with a physiognomy so altered as to be 
unrecognizable. It still stood paramount in Europe, but para- 
mount in licentiousness instead of in grandeur. This “ bad 
eminence ” it occupied for 2 period somewhat shorter than that 
of its poetical ascendency, and it then began to “ dwindle, peak, 
and pine.” The period of revival is that at which stage records 
practically begin ; it is that also which the active life of Betterton 
enshrines. ith the causes for the immorality of the drama and 
the stage in Betterton’s time it is not necessary to deal. They 
constitute, of course, a portion of that revolt against Puritan 
rule, the developments of which are the province of the historian. 
Unedifying as may be in some respects the study, the stage is at 
least splendidly picturesque, and it is only in the case of a Collier 
that the censure is unredeemed. 

In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject Mr. 
Lowe extorts warm admiration. As a Life of Betterton his book 
is what it must needs be—an expansion into several chapters of 
what might easily have been told in a magazine article, or even 
in an essay in the Saturday Review.. As a summary of information 
concerning the reconstruction of dramatic entertainments, how- 
ever, it has very strong claims upon attention. It constitutes the 
handiest and the best guide to a comprehension of the Restoration 
stage that is at present in existence. Most of the information it 
supplies is buried in the pages of Genest—most exemplary of 
chroniclers—can be read in the sprightly confidences of 4 or 
gleaned from sources already indicated. No one, however, 
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t a professed student can wade through Genest or tolerate 
follow the method of Downes, whiie the amount of information 
that Pepys contributes is small, the delightful gossip of Colley 
Cibber is undigested, and void of dates, and the prologues 
and epilogues of Dryden and his contemporaries are not within 

reach, 

From these sources Mr. Lowe has collected with commendable 
diligence all that relates to the re-establishment of the stage. He 
has given it a pleasantly progressive form, and has enriched it 
with new and important discoveries. Rarely, indeed, is it that a 
man writing a volume of a series—a task apt to be discharged in 
the most perfunctory fashion—supplies what may be accepted as 
a text-book. To this praise, however, Mr. Lowe is entitled. In 
one chapter headed “A Restoration Theatre” what is genuinely 
important is found. An opening chapter on the Stage before the 
Restoration gives a fair summary of the information to be found 
in the Historia Histrionica, in successive editions of the Roscius 
Angiicanus, and other sources. Much more widely broadcast are 
the materials for “ A Restoration Theatre,” the preparation of which 
involves a thorough study of the plays, often inexpressibly tedious, 
of D’Avenant, Killigrew, and other precursors of Dryden. In 
behalf of this chapter Mr. Lowe fairly claims that “No such 
systematic attempt has hitherto been made... to paint an 
accurate picture of the surroundings amid which Betterton acted 
—to describe the material conditions of the stage for which 
be my and Congreve wrote.” 

he customary method of announcing a new play was by the 
oral delivery at the close of each performance of what the follow- 
ing day’s representation would consist. Bills, however, were so 
early as 1668 displayed on the posts in the street—a fact to which 
Pepys testifies in two passages quoted by Mr. Lowe. The greater 
rtion of a mutilated bill, assumably unique, from the Mansfield- 
ackenzie sale, announcing a performance, “at the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality,” at the New Theatre in Little Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, of Congreve’s tragedy of the Mourning Bride 
is reprinted. This Mr. Lowe proves must have referred to 
February 27, 1700. As this is Betterton’s own theatre, 
and he presumably took part in the performance, the repro- 
duction of the bill is very happy. A programme commonly 
quoted for the opening of Drury Lane Theatre on April 8, 
1663, is shown by Mr. Rowe to be a forgery. Immediately after 
the Restoration the hour for the performance appears to have 
been half-past three o'clock. By 1706 the gradual process of 
retardation had carried it to six o'clock, The prices remained 
for a long time the same, the admission to the boxes being four 
shillings, to the pit half-a-crown, to the middle gallery eighteen- 
pence, and to the upper gallery one shilling. Concerning the 
amount charged for admission behind the scenes, then customary, 
no positive information is obtainable. Among the worst of the 
abuses connected with the early theatre was the permission lo 
extended to the gallant to enter the theatre free of charge rovided 
he left before the end of an act. To remedy evils of this class 
more than one Royal proclamation was used and proved in- 
rative. In papers extracted from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
ottice, an order dated December 7, 1663, declares unlawful another 
practice—namely, that “diverse persons doe rudely presse and 
with evill language and blowes force their ways into the two 
theatres without paying the prices established ”—the excuse being 
“theire pretended priviledge by custom of forcing theire entrance 
at the fourth or fifth acts without payment.” Curious illustra- 
tion of the difficulties in the way of enforcing payment by the 
doorkeepers is supplied from Shadwell’s True Widow, Act IV. 

The arrangement of the interior of the theatre is shown, the 
custom on the part of the female portion of the audience of 
wearing vizards and the position of the footmen in the gallery are 
discussed, the occupants of the pit are depicted, met oy there is 
much suggestive information concerning Fops’ Alley. No less 
elaborate is the information supplied concerning the behind-scenes 
arrangements and the disposition of scenery, the introduction of 
which, so far as regards the acting play as distinguished from the 
mask, and the introduction of female actors upon the stage, come 
within the scope of Mr. Lowe's researches. 

In one point of very considerable importance Mr. Lowe corrects 
the all but immaculate Genest, and disentangles a knot by which 
subsequent stage historians have been baffled. A misinterpreta- 
tion by Genest of entries in Pepys has led him on a false trail, 
and is responsible for his contradiction of previous historians 
who are accurate. Two theatres existing at the same time 
bore the appellation of the Cockpit. One was the Cockpit 
playhouse in Drury Lane, a regularly constituted theatre, 
the memory of which was long preserved in Pit or Pitt 
Place ; the second the private theatre situated at the Cockpit 
in St. James’s Park. These two houses Genest treats as one, 
the result being necessarily much confusion. The case is 
abundantly proven. Again and again Pepys chronicles his being 
privately conveyed to the Cockpit, and Genest has assumed this 
to be the small amma house known as the Cockpit, and subse- 
quently as the Phoenix, in Drury Lane. In these cases it was 
the aristocratic house at the West End. One entry of Pepys, 
under date October 2, 1662, is conclusive :—“ At night, hearing 
that there was a play at the Cockpit (and my Lord Sandwich, 
who came to town last night, at it), I do go thither, and by very 
great fortune did follow four or five gentlemen, who were carried 
to a little private door in a wall, an so crept through a narrow 
place and come into one of the boxes near the King’s.” On this 
correction Mr. Lowe has every right to plume hi His work 


ex 
or 


is, indeed, exemplarily accurate, and his preliminary statement is 
warranted, that “the reader may accept as undoubted any un- 
qualified assertion” on which he may light. 

By the ordinary and besetting sin of biographers—that of 
overpraising their subjects—Mr. Lowe is but moderately in- 
fluenced. "itis eulogy of Betterton and his wife is in the main 
justified. In the wild rout, as, with a recollection of Comus, he 
calls the other actors, including even Mrs. Bracegirdle, Thomas 
Betterton is said to walk unspotted. “I have not,” says he, “in 
the course of extensive wading through the mud-heaps of Resto- 
tion satire, met with one derogatory allusion to him or to the 

t actress and good woman who was his wife.” It is true that 
tterton comes nearer home to one the more one studies him, It 
is also true that he was in 1698 the subject of prosecution, and 
was fined for using indecent and profane expressions. In this 
it is fair to suppose he was no worse than his neighbours, and the 
reason for selecting him and Mrs. Bracegirdle for attack was 
probably the fact that they were representative rather than pre- 
eminently criminal. The manner, however, in which the junction 
of the two great companies was brought about in 1682 seems a 
ag of sharp practice, and attaches to Betterton some suspicions 
rom which we should be glad to know him freed. The sto 
concerning D’Avenant’s self-proclaimed parentage is ran | 
with the flippancy which is generally shown by recent writers. 
It is not, however, to be got rid of with aword. Regarding Lacy 
we know rather more than Mr. Lowe assumes. The date of the 
first appearance of a woman on the lar stage, as a from 
D’Avenant’s performances at Rutland House, is said to have been 
almost certainly December 8, 1660. This conjecture is at least 
plausible. Referring to Sandford, a dark man who always played 
villain, Charles II. said, “ Pray, what is the ing that we 
never see a rogue in a play, but, ods fish! they always > Bo on him 
a black periwig, when it is well known one of the greatest rogues 
in England always wears a fair one?” The allusion Mr. Lowe 
supposes to be to Lord Shaftesb Titus Oates has hitherto 
been assumed to have been indica An index of proper names 
is appended. This in any future editions, such as will probably 
be needed, may with advantage be enlarged. 


PRIMITIVE FOLK.* 


(PRIMI TIVE Folk, by M. Elie Reclus, is a volume in “The 
Contemporary Science Series.” It is a great deal more 
ular than scientific. M. Elie Reclus is a man of science, but 
e has said to himself “ Go to, let us be popular.” For this pur- 
pose he has assumed a vivacity of style which, in an English 
translation at least, really becomes much more fatiguing than a 
sober manner, at least to a sober student. Again, M. Reclus ap- 
to us to have discarded a scientific method. By “ primitive” 
‘olk he means, of course, races in what we consider a backward state of 
civilization, races whose manners and customs are like those of 
early times. Of course, no extant people is really “ primitive ”; 
all have fire, weapons, tribal rules or laws, and religious ideas. 
Primitive man must either have lacked these things, if they were 
evolved, or if, as some persons still argue, they were given to him 
from the first, he must have had them in a very different form. 
This is merely a caution as to the use of the term “ Primitive.” 
If, however, M. Reclus wished to give an account of backward 
races, it seems that his method would have been more scientific 
if it had been, in fact, any method at all. He might have 
adopted a geographical scheme, and studied the various peoples 
in their various ions, and under their several climatic and 
local influences. he might have studied them as arra 
under one or other theory of race. Or he might have descri 
them in various stages of culture, beginning from perhaps the 
lowest and most archaic stage, from the natives of that 
archaic continent—Australia. But it may be said that he 
jumps into his subject anywhere, and splashes about. He starts 
with the Hyperboreans, the Inuits, and other Eskimo. Then he 
oe to the Apaches. Next he flies to the remote Nairs, to the 
eilgherrie tribes, the Kolarians of Bengal, to the Khonds. We 
fail to detect any scientific method in these proceedings. In his 
citation of authorities M. Reclus is icularly vague. In @ 
footnote he will quote a compilation like Bancroft’s useful work, 
without volume or page, never with Bancroft’s authority, which, 
of course, is what we really want. This is giving himself useless 
trouble. The “ popular” reader knows nothing of Bancroft, and does 
not care for him. The student, however humble, is not content with 
Bancroft’s security ; he wants toverify his references—a thing more 
necessary and more neglected in ethnology than in any other study. 
For the polyandry attributed to the Spartans M. Reclus refers 
at large to Polybius and Xenophon. For some wonderful Ameri- 
can doings against the Indians M. Reclus —— with charac- 
teristic vagueness, Le Monde pittoresque. But who is security 
for the accuracy of that picturesque publication, according to 
which an American citizen boasted of having eaten human cut- 
lets? We might also observe that M. Reclus’s passages on some 
very curious and disgusting customs are rather copious than 
edifying, and are handled in a style more picturesque than 
scientific. 
M. Reclus, however, understands his = in a thoroughl 
scientific way. He is to show that the ideas which we call 
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savage “are no mere anomalies, sports of chance launched forth 
into empty space ; they have been framed by natural causes in 
natural, and we may say logical, order.” But in describing 
these institutions with great vivacity M. Reclus does not, in 
fact, describe and trace the natural causes which, for example, 
have caused the Eskimo magic to develop itself. He does not 
compare them closely with similar developments in other races, 
nor show where they resemble these, where they differ from 
them, ner within what region the more peculiar and special 
superstitions exist. He says, for example :— 

American jossakis, the shamans of Siberia, the yogis and fakirs of India, 
the dancing dervishes, the Bantou Engaka, the Australian piodjis, ascetics 
and sorcerers, tutti quanti, are brethren or cousins-german of these Anag- 
kout (Eskimo mystics). The object of their ambition is ecstacy, union 
with ica absorption into the infinite spirit, into the soul of the Universe, 
in short, the religious life. 

To write thus is to chop a delicate subject with an axe, which 
“is not half so much a hatchet as a dissipated saw.” The 
religious life is something other than the mystical desire for 
absorption, though that desire, in a few cases, may enter into 
some of those who lead the life religious. The Australian 
“ biraark ” would be very much puzzled if he were told that the 
object of his ambition was that of: Plotinus :—rédos yap air 
xai oxowds To meAdoa Te eri beg; “his en 
and aim was union with the universal God.” ere is an 
Australian wood-spirit called Brewin. There was an Australian 
medicine-man who, on account of the powers conferred on him by 
Brewin, was himself known by the name of that being. But it is 
a long step from the human and the non-human Brewin to 
Plotinus. M. Reclus then goes on:—* Manifestations of the 
miraculous all belong, in spite of the diversity in detail, to the 
category of epilepsy or mania, and are conn with neurotic 
physiology, much studied, but still very obscure.” Well, but there 
is a scientific interest in the diversity of detail. For example, the 
Angekok has dealings with mysterious, non-natural animals, who 
seem in some way to embody his will and to work his will at a dis- 
tance. The peculiarity here is, that the belief (as farasour knowledge 
goes) is specially Northern; that it is at least very much more 
marked off from common Lycanthropy, among Northern peoples 
very different in race, Icelanders, Finns, Eskimo. Has there been 
any transmission of the belief which already occurs in the Sagas 
and in the Kalewala? This is the kind of point which M. Reclus, 
as far as we see, leaves unelucidated, only referring to “ our 
were-wolves and versipelles.” It is characteristic of him that he 
calls the neophyte Angekok “a Levite,” which begs a pro- 
digiously large question. We certainly see no resemblance what- 
ever between the Levites (whose own position is a difficult topic) 
and the Angakout. In talking of Apache religions, M. Reclus 
says :—“ They possess the small intellectual equipment common 
to most Redskins ; the notion of a Great Spirit—perhaps, even of 
several—the tradition of a Deluge, various legends.” This, again, is 
hhewing the subject with an axe. The Red man’s intellectual equip- 
ment is byno meansscanty; his legends include many more familiar 
in their Greek forms, a version of the Eleusinian sacred story, of 
Pandora, of Eurydice. He has not “several ” Great Spirits, and, 
as to his notion of the Great Spirit, the point of interest is to 
discover whether it is of native origin, or an adaptation from 
aed Jesuit teachings. 

. Reelus’s book is full of entertainment, but we cannot well 
recommend it to any one who is in search of real knowledge. 
It is too unmethodic, too picturesque for picturesqueness’ sake, 
too flighty. M. Reclus is a thorough believer in original pro- 
miscuity, and the impossibility of recognizing fatherhood. But Mr. 
Darwin’s remarks on the opposite side at least deserve to be stated 
and considered. M. Reclus finds what he calls “ metronymy ” in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies. “The newly-married man even 
drop’ his own name to take that of his wife,” for which 
Révillon’s Papyrus démotiques is quoted. But descent of the 
crown in ancient Egypt was undeniably from father to son. 
Among the fisher-people of Fifeshire and the North-East coast, 
the man, on marrying, assumes his wife’s name. If you wish to 
pay a cheque to William Brown, who has married Helen Baxter, 

make it out in favour of William Brown Baxter. Is this 
“metronymy ”—does it point to a past of promiscuity? The 
revelations of the Pa démotiques, for all we know, may 
mean no more than the Fifeshire fisher’s custom. 

M. Reclus has some interesting remarks on the communism of 
the Eskimo. It is a remarkable proof of kindness and good- 
will; but we fear it is only possible in Eskimo conditions of life 
—a very wy si population and the whole sea for communal 
estate. The habit, also shared by some Red Indians, of giving 
away a man’s whole property is less really communistic than it 
seems ; for, where it is general, the property comes back again; it 
is merely circulating, like the books in a library. M. Reclus 
himself must see that these manners are inconsistent with 
agriculture. He mentions an Apache who, when advised to 
grow maize, said that other men would eat the grain before it 
was ripe. This, of course, does not prove a reasoned communism 
to be impossible; but it indicates that the Eskimo would en- 
counter great difliculties if their climate suddenly changed, so as 
to permit them to be agriculturists. M. Reclus is very severe on 
the conduct of the Russians to these “ blameless Hyperboreans,” 
the Aleuts. Russia brought civilization—namely, the lash, and 
forced labour, and melancholy, and suicide. This is the usual 
process of civilization among the uncivilized. One European 
race is in no position to cast the first stone at another. Spanish, 


English, Russians, Americans, we are all in the same condemna- 
tion, and when M. Reclus comes to the Kanakas he may have 
something to say about the French in New Caledonia. His book 
is full of information, though we certainly desire more method, 
and think that, in works of science, a style less sprightly and less 
emphatic is more appropriate. For example, M. Reclus tells us, 
what we did not know, that the Apaches tise arrow-heads of “a 
sort of bronze, which must be as hard and elastic as steel, and be 
obtained by smelting copper on green leaves.” He adds, “I am 
sorry to know no more about this,” and we share his regret. But 
we are also sorry that he gives no reference to any authority on 
a point so curious and interesting. He rightly warns his readers 
against estimating savages by the “Aunt Sallies and Jacks-in- 
the-box ” who are imported to Europe for exhibition. “ No 
traveller will ever meet” such savages in their homes. About 
the Apaches and the Americans he says, with humour, “the 
wolf tribe will perish, eaten up by the sheep ; the sheep is not 
what a vaing'orious folk have imagined.” e quotation may 
still be detected in this extraordinary perversion, and we condole 
with M. Reclus on this queer version, whether the English be 
his own or another's. As to his want of method, doubtless it 
is intentional; his aim is to be popular. But, in a scientific 
series, we still think that it is better to think first of science. 
He may lead his readers on to the study of really scientific 
works, but it is much more likely that he will leave them 
content with a mere phantasm.of knowledge, 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF SPAIN.* 
LL who have read Dr. Lea's earlier works will be er to 
A at they 


welcome this book in the well-founded assurance 

will find it full of learning, and that its learning, so far from 
burdening its pages, will serve to give them life and interest. 
Although, owing to the comparatively narrow bounds of Dr. 
Lea’s present subject, the display of erudition here is not so 
amazing as in his History of the Inquisition, his treatment of 
certain aspects of the religious history of Spain since the beginni 

of the sixteenth century exhibits the same acquaintance with 
rare books and out-of-the-way authorities as his exposition of 
events ranging over a large part of the medieval life of Western 
Christendom. This book is in a sense fragmentary, and may be 
regarded as a kind of supplement to one still in preparation. We 
gather from the preface that Dr. Lea is engaged on a history of 
the Spanish Inquisition, and that, finding himself ssonainell be 
considerations of proportion from discussing two phases of its 
activity as fully as their importance demands, he has devoted this 
book to them. It consists of two parts, independent one of the 
other; in the first he deals with the censorship of the press, in 
the second with the action taken by the Inquisition with reference 
to different spiritual, or pretended spiritual, phenomena, such as 
assertions of mystic illumination, and cases of demoniacal posses- 
sion. He illustrates his history of the censorship by citing many 
examples of its working, while his account of the proceedings of 
the Inquisition in cases of mysticism, religious hysteria, and 
imposture, is full of curious stories, not unprotitable to be read ata 
time when large numbers of people are attracted by the methods 
employed and the results announced by the manager of the 
Salvation Army. 

Although, during the Middle Ages a censorship of books was 
occasionally exercised in, Castile, and more vigilantly in Aragon, 
the Inquisition had no part in it until Leo . ordered that in- 
quisitors should be associated with the bishops in the work of 
examination and licensing. The period of medizval laxity in 
this matter ended when Rome felt the necessity of “ defending 
its territory at all points.” In spite of the attacks which the 
religious orders made upon the writings of Erasmus, it was the 
fashion to admire him at the court of Charles V., and during his 
life he was shielded by Popes and Grand Inquisitors, After his 
death, when the struggle with the sites Gonteen more bitter, 
his books were condemned. In like manner, fear of Lutheranism 
caused the gradual prohibition of the printing or importation of 
all editions of the Bible, though Bibles in the vernacular had 
had been freely circulated in all parts of Spain for more than two 
centuries. The organization of the censorship was the result of 
the anxiety of Charles V. and Philip II. to keep Spain uncon- 
taminated by the flood of heretical literature. Every book, before 
being sent to press, had to be submitted to the Royal Council for 
license. After it was printed it was examined by the Inquisition, 
which could condemn it altogether, or expurgate any objectionable 
passages. Expurgation was performed by blotting out sentences with 
printers’ ink, “ apparently laid on with a brush,” without any care 
as to how the sense of the context might suffer from the suppression, 
By the Pragmatic Sanction of 1558 the penalty of death and con- 
fiscation was pronounced against all who kept or sold condemned 
books. Although Dr. Lea is of opinion that no one was actually 
put to death under this law, the possession of condemned books 
in many cases rendered the possessor suspect of heresy. The 
Inquisition, of course, had no part in capital sentences ; it inflicted 

mances, and only handed over the unrepentant or relapsed 
offender to be dealt with by the secular arm. Its mode of pro- 
cedure on accusations of breach of the press-law, its delays, the im- 

Bie rom the Religious History of Spain connected with the In 
sition. By Charles LL.D.’ Philedelphin. Lea Brothers 
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prisonment of the accused in its secret cells, the infliction of 
torture and of prolonged agony of mind as well as body, may be 

thered from the story of a French priest, who in 1561 was 
ound to have an heretical book in his possession, though he had 
come by it accidentally and was not aware of its contents. 
Severely orthodox as Spain was, its Inquisition assumed a position 
independent of, and sometimes opposed to, the Holy See. This 
characteristic is well brought out here, and is illustrated by 
several incidents, the strangest among them being the long dispute 
as to the genuineness of the leaden plates bearing the names of 
the disciples of St. James, which were said to have been dis- 
covered on the Sacromonte, near Granada. The determina- 
tion to preserve their prerogative against papal encroachment made 
the Spanish Kings ready to uphold the Inquisition of their kingdom 
in its disputes with Rome. While, however, the Inquisition sup- 
pressed all writings which might lead the people to despise or hate 
monarchy, the King could not always reckon on its ey ; for 
its interests were not always identical with those of the Crown. 
A regalista who wrote a book exalting the civil at the expense 
of the ecclesiastical authority, or criticizing the lives of the 
clergy, did so at his peril, as may be seen by the fate of Manuel 
Santos, in the reign of Carlos IIL. for which we will refer our 
readers to Dr. Lea’s volume. The double censorship of the State 
and the Inquisition inflicted heavy expense on authors and pub- 
lishers, and caused long delays, even in the case of a book pro- 
nounced to be Catholic, as was Garibay’s Compendio de las 
Crénicas, which could not be published for seven years after it 
was completed, partly, it is true, because the author had it 
printed at Antwerp. Add to these injuries the risk that at any 
time an accusation might be laid before the Inquisition against a 
book, and the author called to account and perhaps held suspect 
of heresy, and there is no room to wonder that the energy and 
activity which in the sixteenth century distinguished the 
literature of Spain should have withered and died beneath the 
blighting influence of the censorship. 

n the second division of his book Dr. Lea points out that 
Spanish mysticism was an outcome of the religious ardour 
kindled by the conquest of Granada and the expulsion of the 
Jews. Its chief apostles were women of an hysterical tem- 
perament, though the cultivation of a habit of “spiritual in- 
toxication” was practised by persons of both sexes, Quietude 
of soul leading to utter mental vacancy brought the mystic 
into a rapturous condition, in which visions were seen and a 
sense was enjoyed of complete union with God. How body and 
mind alike suflered from the encouragement of hysteria is fully 
described here. Moreover, the mystic was in danger of falling 
into pantheism and other errors, both in doctrine and practice. 
Indeed the border-line between the orthodox mystic and the 
heretical a/umbrado was, as may be gathered from the history of 
St. Teresa, not always very clearly Jetined, though the chief test 
was the existence of « belief that impeccability might be attained 
by mental prayer or contemplation, The deata, or female devotee, 
believed to be possessed of supernatural gifts, appears towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and one of these women exer- 
cised great influence over Cardinal Ximenes. Another, in 1527, 
claimed to be the bride of Christ, and, speaking for both, ex- 
changed courtesies with “the mother of her spouse.” Kin 
Ferdinand believed in her visions, and a Papal Commission di 
not condemn her. TDefore long, however, as in the case of the 
censorship, the Church was roused by the spread of Lutheranism 
to suppress these mystics. The danger was obvious; those who 
were capable of attaining personal union with God had no need 
of the help of the Church, or the ordinances of religion, and were 
in a position to despise good works. The Inquisition imprisoned 
alumbrados, tortured them to extort confession, and, if they con- 
fessed, put them to penance, and, in some cases of relapse, handed 
them over to the civil power. 

An interesting example of the persecution of the alumbrados is 
afforded by the story of a beata named Francisca, who, like man 
of her class, belonged to no religious order, and one of her disci- 
ples, a Franciscan, who, after the arrest of the beata, defied the In- 

uisition from the pulpit. St. Teresa’s troubles proceeded mostly 

m the jealousy of the old Carmelite order. Happily for her 
she was protected by Philip II., or she might have “ come down 
to us as one of the crowd of beatas revelanderas, whom it was the 
mission of the Inquisition to suppress.” Several of her disciples 
suffered severely. Her canonization was followed by an immense 
increase in the number of beatas, and “ had not the Inquisition sup- 
pressed them with no gentle hand, might have elevated hysterics 
into a national religion.” Besides proceeding against the alum- 
érados, the Inquisition also inquired into and punished pretensions 
which it held to be mere impostures. The penances in both 
cases were of the same kind, though the impostors seem to 
have fared the worse. They were sentenced to close imprison- 
ment, to appear in the sanbenito, and to whippings so severe 
—two hundred lashes were often given—that it is wonderful 
that women, some of them gently brought up, survived the in- 
fliction. Magdalena de la Cruz pretended to live only on 
the Eucharist, she bore the stigmata, and told wild stories 
about her communion with Christ. She had numerous dis- 
ciples, though some people, Ignatius Loyola among them, 
doubted her sanctity. She was old when she ap before 
the Inquisition, and was treated leniently. The more famous 
Maria de la Visitacion had a harder fate. She is said to have 
blessed the royal standard carried by the Armada; Gregory XIII. 
was gratified by hearing of her holiness; she worked miracles, 


and displayed the stigmata and other marks of the Passion. 
When brought before the Inquisition she was only thirty-two. 
The stigmata were removed with soap and water, and she was 
sentenced, among other penances, to be shut up for life in a convent, 
and to be scourged every Wednesday and Friday for a year. In 
many cases the Inquisition dealt gently with pretenders to spiritual 
gifts; perhaps, as Dr. Lea suggests, because such claims were 
extremely common, and, when accompanied by an exemplary life 
and orthodox faith, were in some degree edifying. Nevertheless, 
it constantly strove to put down the plague of beatas revelanderas, 
and often managed to convict them of immorality or heresy. A 
woman of Simancas, a Franciscan tertiary, who had made large 
profits by her ecstasies, was, in 1634, compelled by torture to 
confess that she had led an immoral life, and was sentenced to 
two hundred lashes and banishment from the neighbourhood. 
After the condemnation of Molinos, in 1687, greater severity was 
used towards mystics and religious impostors, who were p 

against as “ Molinistas.” In 1711 a canon of Tudela was burnt 
for Molinism, and in several later years many others—men and 
women—were sentenced to severe whippings, perpetual imprison- 
ment, and other penalties. Among the later beatas whose careers are 
recorded here, the most famous is the nun, Sor Patrocinio, who 
played a rather prominent part in the Carlist war and in the 
reign of Queen Isabel. Dr. Lea continues his view of the 
manifestations of morbid excitability about religion on to the 
present time, giving a short notice of a strange outbreak which 
took place near Malaga in 1887. The section relating to cases of 
demoniacal possession is full of strange stories, the strangest 
being that of two girls who, having slipt from the path of virtue, 
feigned to be possessed in order to avoid disgrace; the narrative 
is taken from the American Folk-Lore Journal. Dr. Lea has 
much to say, and says it calmly and with good judgment, as to 
the detestable mode in which the Inquisition did its work, and 
often refers to the sufferings which it inflicted by the slowness of 
its procedure. He concludes his delightful volume with a paper 
originally contributed to the English Historical Review on certain 
accusations brought against the Jews, and especially on the story 
of El Santo Nino, probably, as he shows, a creature of 
imagination, but believed to be a boy crucified by the Jews at 
La Guardia in 1490. 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.* 


H*? Mr. Roper consulted us before sending his manuscript 
to the publishers, we should have impressed upon him the 
wisdom of self-sacrifice. No doubt he might have said much on 
the other side, for his book is capital reading from the beginning 
to the end. But in these busy days the reading public is apt to 
be choked off by a mere glance at 550 pages, printed in unusually 
small type. In this instance, we say with confidence that they 
would share the loss with the author. We have seldom read 
a better book of the kind than By Track and Trail through 
Canada, Mr. Roper is exhaustive rather than prolix, and he is 
seldom or never wearisome, except, possibly, in the chapters 
on the Indians. Mr. Roper, though he relates his own 
travelling experiences, casts them cleverly in somewhat dra- 
matic form, and introduces sundry characters we take to be 
fictitious. The prologue of the big book tells of the mixed party 
on board the Allan liner, the Parmesian, where he picked 
up his travelling companions for the Pacific coast, and laid 
the lines of a love affair to be subsequently developed. We 
have frequently crossed the Canadian Dominion on paper before, 
but never in better company than that of Mr. Roper. He 
tells us all about the accommodation in the sleepers “on board ” 
the trains in a pleasant off-hand fashion; he praises the hotels, or 
heartily abuses them, with a realistic vigour which persuades 
us of its hénesty; and he introduces us to chance travelli 
acquaintances—notably a warm-hearted and outspoken Iri 
priest—with no exaggeration of caricature. But if he travelled 
for pleasure himself his companions were on serious business. 
They inquired carefully into the prospects of the settler in the 
different districts, and the advantages or drawbacks as to the 
climate and the soil, the outgoings, the incomings, the means of 
communication with markets, and the society. Mr. Roper made 
acquaintance with colonists of every d and occupation ; and, 
in short, he has written a capital handbook from a strictly im- 
partial point of view. He visited the farms of well-ed 
settlers with social ambitions, who had tried, nnd not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to surround themselves with British comforts. He 
dropped into the log dwellings of settlers of the “McClarty ” clan, 
who only looked to the main chance, and were indifferent to the re- 
finements of life. And he talked to active young fellows who were 
struggling hard against discouragement to keep alive the fires 
of their sanguine aspirations. On the whole, he confirms 
us in our strong convictions, that the Western Dominion is 
scarcely the place for gentlemen, even if they have a moderate 
capital and are willing to work. The process of fortune-making 
must be laborious in any case. Considering the climate and the 


* By Track and Trail through Canada, By Edward Roper, F.R.G.S. 
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_privations of various kinds they must endure, it is no wonder 
they should take life rather demally. Mr. Roper spoke, for 
example, to one Somersetshire man of the order of small farmers 
who done wonderfully well. He had a good farm that was 
well stocked, and had already secured an ample competence. 
Yet, when Mr. Roper asked the invariable question of how 
he liked the country, the answer was that he would sacrifice the 
better part of his living to be back in Western England, and he 

ve not unsatisfactory reasons for his chronic home-sickness. 

o doubt, at the time, the mining camps on the Cariboo attracted 
troops of rascals, though Judge Lynch was soon to the fore with 
rope and revolver. But now the country, if we may go on one 
example given by Mr. Roper, would seem to be phenomenally 
honest. Fre had made friends with a certain gentleman from 
Sussex, who went locally by the sobriquet of “ Leather Jacket,” 
and had guided him on a sporting caielitien. “ Leather Jacket” 
lived in a lodge in the wilderness, which he often shut up for 
weeks at a time during his frequent absences. It contained warm 
bedding, valuable guns, and everything to tempt the cupidity of 
tramps or Indians. Yet, though the wayfarers sometimes borrowed 
a night’s shelter, the proprietor always found his property 
as safe as if he had stowed it away in the cellars of the 
Bank of England. Possibly the efficiency of the mounted police ; 


the length of the roads, which could be easily patrolled; and the 
single daily train service on the only railroad may have had some- 


thing to do with it. .A propos to the railroad, though the luxury 
of the Seren and the comforts of the travelling restaurants 
are probably surpassed on no line in the world, Mr. Roper gives a 
iking example of the liability to accidents with awkward con- 
sequences, even if no bones are broken. Moving swiftly west- 
wards, his train was brought to a sudden stoppage by the air-brake, 
on a bitter night, with snow falling heavily. A trestle bridge in 
front had been seriously damaged, and was pronounced impassable. 
Invalids, women, and children had to get out into the snow, and 
bear their share in the common calamity. After much delibera- 
tion and long delay, the women and children were dragged across 
to the opposite bank on a hand-car; and there they were left to 
shiver in the cold and sleet till a train that had been telegraphed 
for arrived from the West. As for the men, they trod 400 yards 
of trestle-bridge, with yawning interstices between frost-covered 
beams, in a gale that nearly blew them off their legs, and with 
the torrent swirling past beneath them at the rate of some 
thirty miles an hour. No doubt, although soaked to the 
skin, they were fervently grateful for deliverance from imminent 
danger when all were assembled safely on the western bank. 
ing, rather sooner than later, will be a thing of the past, 
and the almost countless herds of undomesticated cattle will go 
the way of the bison and the Red Indian. The steady set of a 
rapidly increasing population towards the West will leave no 
room for the unsurveyed tracts of grazing ground ruled by the 
cattle kings and patrolled by the cowboys. Ranchland shows 
the romance of that semi-savage life, and gives a series of lively 
pictures of its dangers and Laltin The story is really a some- 
what exciting novelette, but the freshest and most original of the 
scenes are laid in a remote ranch on the Whitewater, which is a 
hundred and fifty miles from the nearest railway station. We 
cannot say that the decay of the business is to be regretted, so 
far as the rank and file of the ranchers are concerned. In order 
to run a ranch successfully with a sufficiency of capital, it was 
scarcely necessary to serve an apprenticeship. The man of money 
had only to choose his lands; to make a good bargain with the 
State, and then to find a trustworthy manager. As for the 
— who went West, with health and hope and perhaps a spare 
undred or so, he had a hard existence before him; he was 
thrown into company more than mixed and he was beset b 
manifold temptations. The cowboys were a rough lot, and, wit 
hardly an exception, like the miners, they made a point of 
squandering their gains. During the summer and the open 
season, having long hours and no leisure, they were kept from the 
idleness which is the mother of mischief. But when they were out for 
a holiday they had “a high old time,” and when they were gambling 
and “shouting” for drinks in the public-house Loe they were 
expressively said to “paint” the townships they honoured with 
their joyous patronage. Yet they should have had every induce- 
ment to be provident, for some nine-tenths of them were thrown 
out of work in the winter. Gerald Holden, the hero of “ Ranch- 
land,” who was fortunate enough to be retained on the permanent 
staff, gives a dismal picture of the winter in the log hut. He kept 
company with the foreman and the cook; literature of any kind 
was scarcer than luxuries, and between the short days and the 
long nights the monotony of the dark imprisonment was intoler- 
able. There was little sport to be had ty way of distraction. 
The unlucky cattle were left to shift for themselves, scraping for 
@ livelihood among the scrub in the snow. They sought shelter 
as they best could, in the laps and hollows of the broken ground, 
but sometimes, before the bitter easterly blasts, they would drift 
away for a couple of hundred miles or more. But then with the 
melting of the snow in spring the boys who came back had their 
work cut out for them. The stray beasts were to be hunted up 
and reclaimed, in arrangements that may be described as cattle 
clearing houses. ‘The herds on the home station were to be 
mustered and checked off, and there was the important business 
of branding the yearlings, The cowboy, who has some half- 
dozen of wiry horses told off for his use, lives in the saddle, 
and scorns to walk a yard, and moreover he literally carries 
his life in his hand, and rides in all the keenness of rivalry, 


as if he had a couple of spare necks in his pocket. The 
cattle go for headlong rushes, like the buffalo, and are given to 
taking fright in the darkness and stampeding for no apparent 
reason. Then the riders who are told off to head them back 
must gallop at a breakneck pace in the darkness over ground that 
is.often honeycombed with holes. If they show signs of timidity 
or fail to succeed they will summarily be sent to the rightabout 
as useless; and if they fall and break collar-bone and ribs, there 
is no surgeon to attend them. They pride themselves on their 
freedom and independence ; so that it is difficult for a man of 
any refinement to get on with them. Gerald Holder succeeded, 
being the sensible hero of a novel, and having had the wisdom to 
lay to heart the useful and practical hints he gathered from the 
“ gentleman” who drove him to the prairies. He gave himself 
no airs, and acted consistently on the Irishman’s maxim, that one 
man was not only equal to another, but a good deal better. But 
had he not inherited some money, and married a wealthy wife, 
Mr. Holder would never have rivalled the Patriarchs, either in 
the comforts of his Western establishment or the number of his 
cattle. 

Did we not take the duties of criticism conscientiously, we 
_— have thrown European Days and Ways prematurely aside, 
and so done injustice to a pleasant and profitable volume. For 
in travelling up the familiar Rhine, and devoting a couple of 
chapters to the late Emperor William, Mr. Lee begins with 
something very like bookmaking. In reality he has written a 
singularly bright and fresh narrative of European touring, which 
should be the best of companions for his American countrymen 
when they land for the first time on our continent. We can 
say little about it, for the simple reason that it is extremely com- 
prehensive, and it covers the routes and the districts which 
many Englishmen know well. Mr. Lee has a lively literary 
style; he is a man of many tastes, of keen observation, and of no 
little cultivation. Unlike the majority of roving Americans he 
loves to take things leisurely; likes to use a pair of excellent 
legs, and enjoys the excitements bordering on adventure. He did 
not go in for ascending mountains, but he walked over many of 
the loftier and little-known passes in the Austrian and Bavarian 
Alps. When in the flats of Holland he gives an admirable ac- 
count of the elaborate system of embanking and pumping by 
which the United Netherlands are kept afloat. In Germany he 
has a deal that is interesting to say as to domestie and social 
life. In Southern Europe, wherever he goes, from Venice to 
Sicily, and from Sicily to Granada and Andulasia, he has all the 
classical and medieval associations at his fingers’ ends. He has 
read most of the popular books that have been written about 
things and places. Yet his impressions are strictly his own, 
whether he is studying a novel effect or criticizing some famous 
picture which the world has been ordered to admire. Thus in 
the very Place of St. Mark he sets the autocratic Mr. Ruskin at 
defiance, and confesses that his own ideas are sadly out of tune 
with the prose of Taine, the poetry of Musset, and even with 
the realistic pictures of Canaletto. We recommend the Days 
and Ways to tourists who like the company of a chatty and 
intelligent man with an independent judgment and a sympathy 
for the weaknesses of travelling humanity. 


THE _BOOKWORM. 


é heer third series of the Bookworm maintains the variety of 
interest which characterized the preceding issues. c) 
articles, as before, are not of uniform value; but, upon the whole, 
there is little which, to the genuine book-lover, ph amiss, 
for your genuine book-lover is indiscriminating in his voracity. 
The series of “ Bookworms of Yesterday and To-day” is con- 
tinued by accounts of Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. F. Locker-Lampson, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. A. H. Huth. Among the treasures on 
the closely-packed shelves of the genial editor of Notes and 
Queries is a copy of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, bound by 
Edwards of Halifax, of which the attraction to the bibliopegist is 
one of those views painted on the fore-edge which only reveal 
their full beauty when the leaves are slightly slanted. Examples 
of this refinement in bookbinding are, we believe, some- 
what uncommon, although specimens have been exhibited b 
Mr. Zaehnsdorf. Mr. Knight's collection is unusually rich in Frenec 
literature, and, as becomes that of a dramatic critic, in works 
relating to the stage. But, though it consists of over 12,000 
volumes, it has the practical recommendation of being essentially 
a working collection. In this it differs from the smaller “ Rowfant 
Library ” of Mr. Locker-Lampson, which is that of an amateur 
of rare and precious editions. Mr. Locker-Lampson rejoices in 
Shakspeare quartos and Elizabethan tracts, in the works of the 
eighteenth-century men, in presentation copies and autographs of 
the moderns. The sketch of Mr. Gladstone deals rather with his 
book-buying habits than his actual possessions, and suggests that 
the writer has not been privileged to view the Hawarden treasures ; 
while the remaining paper, treating of the Huth library, suffers 
from the fact that that magnificent collection has already been 
amply described in the catalogue of Messrs, Hazlitt & Ellis, 
Among the other articles in the Hookworm may be noted one on 
“Some Letters of Literary Celebrities,” which preserves certain 
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interesting extracts from a valuable catalogue of au phs sold 
at Sotheby’s in May of this year, and including epistles from 
Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, and Mr. Swinburne; and a series 
of four papers (by the editor) on the history of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. These latter are exceedingly valuable. On the other 
hand, the account of the Dyce and Seater libraries at South 
Kensington, by Mr. F.G. Green, contains little which is not included 
in the admirable official handbook, nor is novelty a conspicuous 
feature of Mr. J. S. Hugill’s “Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Spectator.” As regards Mr. H. 8S. Ashbee’s suggestive little com- 
munication on © Wpeuiinien who have written in English,” we 
may observe, with reference to his note on p. 74, that in the 
Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, 1821, p. viii., the editor of 
that book says expressl that Voltaire’s verses were written to 
her, and quotes them as beginning “ Hervey, would you know the 
passion,” &c. Mr. Ashbee also makes no mention of the English 
couplet which occurs in Voltaire’s letter to Goldsmith’s friend, 
Joseph Cradock, who translated Les Scythes. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL. XXV.* 


gg twenty-fifth volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography will maintain the high character of the work, 
but it does not offer anything very striking. It begins with 
Augustus Glossop Harris, a name well known in the theatrical 
world, and ends with no less a personage than King Henry I., 
who is the subject of a long and valuable article, almost a history 
of his reign, by Mr. Hunt. Taking other noticeable names as 
they come, we may start with Mr. Stephen's notice of James 
Harris, author of Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Universal Grammar, father of the first Earl of Malmesbury, and 
grea ndfather of the third Earl. James Harris was musical 
as well as philological, and when in 1761 he entered the House 
of Commons, John Townshend acutely remarked that he would 
find there neither of his favourite subjects—harmony and 

mmar. His son, the diplomatist, won the honour of being 
called by Mirabeau “ce rusé et audacieux Harris,” and of 
having his abilities highly praised by Talleyrand. As is well 
known, he was employed to obtain the hand of the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick for George Prince of Wales, and to 
escort her to England. The biographer, Mr. Hamilton, adds that 
the Prince never forgave Harris for his part, purely official though 
it was, in bringing about the match. The account of the third 
Lord Malmesbury, by Mr. L. C. Sanders, is an interesting piece of 
modern political biography. John Harris, D.D., who died “an 
absolute pauper” in 1719, deserves notice as being the compiler of 
the Lexicon Technicum, a precursor of the cyclopedias of later 
days. There are Harrises, more or less eminent, of various re- 
ligious denominations, including a Unitarian minister at New- 
castle who had erected for him “a handsome and commodious 
church.” This sounds like an extract from a tradesman’s circular. 
Also there is a Presbyterian divine, of whom we have the some- 
what inconsequential description, “There is no doubt that he 
was a leader of liberal dissent; his delivery was marred by 
hoarseness.” The theatrical Harrises of this and past centuries 
are treated of by Mr. Joseph Knight. We do not see why in his 
account of Harris the actor, in whose company Pepys went to a 
jovial supper at “ Fox Hall,” and heard “ mad talk” of “ all the 
roguish things in the world,” the present biographer should 
insert (?) after “roguish.” Pepys had just said that among the 
company were “as very rogues as any in the town,” by which, 
as the context shows, he did not mean es and vagabonds in 
the legal sense, but men of the rowdy-fashionable type. “ Lord!” 
he remarks with mixed enjoyment and penitence, “ what loose 
company was this, that I was in to-night, though full of wit.” 
We notice a slip in the date given as that of the day on which 
Pepys saw the portrait of Harris in the character of Henry V. 
It was not August 5, but September 5, 1668. 

Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, is the 
subject of an interesting article by Dr. Norman Moore; and Mr. 
Keene supplies a good biography of Warren Hastings. In Mr. 
Fotheringham’s account of the Lord Hastings whose head was so 
summarily chopped off by Richard IIL, “ Niddleham Castle” is 
presumably a misprint for Middleham. We remark that the 
writer implies that Hastings remained in England in 1470-71, 
when his master King Edward was an exile in the Burgundian 
dominions. Now Warkworth tells us that Hastings accompanied 
Edward in his flight and on his return voyage; and the latter 
statement is contirmed by the semi-official Yorkist account known 
as “ The Arrival of King EdwardIV.” Neither of these contem- 
porary authorities appears in Mr, Fotheringham’s list of 
references. It is also unsatisfactory to be told of Hastings, 
without any precise reference, “ He is said to have taken part in 
the death of the Lancastrian Prince Edward after the battle of 
Tewkesbury.” In the case of a doubtful story like this, it is the 
er part to direct us to the earliest known authority 

it. 


Among modern military yh ies, the most important is that of 
Havelock, by Colonel Vetch, R.E. That of Lieutenant-General 
Haughton, by Mr. Manners Chichester, is interesting for its 


* Dictionary of National Biograrhy. Edited by Leslie St n and 
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account of Haughton and Eldred Pottinger’s 
Char-ee-kar to Cabul. Among earlier warriors, the most notable 


is the condottiere Sir John Hawkwood, who is the subject ofa 


detailed study by Mr. Ri It is deplorable that a man of 
Hawkwood’s genius, the t medieval warrior who was what 
we mi hg by a general, should have been fated to be a mere 
mercenary, and should never have displayed his abilities in any 
cause in which it is possible to feel interested. He seems to have 
been as little of a ruffian as his circumstances would permit, 
and, if it had been his lot to fight for his own country, he 
might have stood as well in history as many an Elizgbethan 
worthy—better, indeed, than such a one as Sir John Hawkins, a 
hero of no very nice sense of honour and of doubtful pecuniary 
integrity. But Hawkins—or Hawkyns as it appears we ought 
to write him—bore a leading in beating the Armada, and hi 
sins are lost in a blaze of glory. His biographer is Professor 
Laughton, who in this as in previous volumes takes, with some 
few exceptions, the naval men as his property. Among the 
exceptions is the notice by Mr. Morfill of Frank Abney Hastings, 
the commander of the Karteria in the Greek War of Independ- 
ence. Professor Laughton’s chief articles are the one already 
mentioned on Hawkyns, and that upon Edward, Lord Hawke, 
the winner of the great battle of Quiberon Bay. Among the 
biographies bearing on the Civil War period we notice that of 
Henrietta Maria, by Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner, and those of the 
regicide Harrison and of Lucy Hay, Countess of Carlisle, 
by Mr. Firth. It was Lady Carlisle who gave warning to the 
aged party of the King’s intended arrest of the five members, 

er information being probably obtained from an ill-advised con- 
fidence of Henrietta Maria. In this and other cases Lady Car- 
lisle’s “ conduct is certainly not free from the stain of treachery,” 
but the coarser imputations founded upon her friendship, first 
with Strafford and then with Pym, may be set aside as of “ little 

robability.” There is a noteworthy passage with reference to 
SS arrest and committal to the Tower under the Commonwealth 
in 1649. “The Countess of Carlisle,” says a contemporary 
Royalist newsletter, “ hath been again shown the rack; but she 
desires them not to hurt her, for she is a woman and cannot 
endure pain, but she will confess whatsoever they will have her.” 
One would like to know whether this is a mere Royalist fiction 
or whether the Puritan Government in the first year of freedom 
was really wont to employ the rack. Mr. Lee’s article upon Sir 
Gervase Helwys, Lieutenant of the Tower from 1613 to 1615, will 
attract those who are curious in the mysteries of Overbury’s 
murder. Dr. Luard supplies the biography of the antiquary 
Hearne, to whom, provoking as his method, or want of it, often 
is, students of English history owe a heavy debt of gratitude. 
The poet Stephen Hawes, sometime groom of the chamber to 
Henry VIL. is probably unknown to many intelligent and 
educated people. Yet most will recognize the lines, often quoted 
in some more or less modernized form :— 

For though the day be never so long, 
At last the belles ringeth to evensong. 


They occur towards the end of Hawes's allegorical poem, “ The 
Passetyme of Pleasure, or the History of Graunde Amoure and la 
Bel Pucel,” first printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1509. Con- 
trary to the usual manner of the Dictionary, the article on Hawes 
is anonymous. We will conclude with Mr. Garnett’s sympathetic 
notice of Philip Harwood, whom many will remember as sub- 
editor and, from 1868 to 1883, editor of this Review. His 
daughter Isabella, better known by the pseudonym of Ross Neil, 
under which her poetical dramas were published, is also noticed 
by Mr. Garnett. 


JEBB’S PHILOCTETES.* 


NCE more, and at as short an interval as from the nature 
of the work could be expected, we welcome with the same 
pleasure as before an instalment of the noble edition of Sophocles 
by Professor Jebb. The present volume, the Philoctetes, can but 
strengthen the opinion of all readers that this is one of those 
rare occasions in the history of learning when, by a felicitous 
conjunction of the expounding mind with the mind to be ex- 
pounded, the commentary with the text becomes itself a new and 
beautiful work of literary art. The balance, the proportion, the 
exquisite finish and delicacy which mark the work of Sophocles 
among poets mark also the work of Profes sor Jebb among critics. 
We do not know whether most to admire him when he speaks, or 
when he performs the more difficult part of the expositor’s duty 
and resists an inopportune temptation to speak. 

We have said all this before, and others have said it; but it is 
not our fault if we have to say it again. This Review is no 
place for the splitting of philological cummin; and to very 
small and dubious subdivision indeed we should descend, if we 
must find, within the limits with which the editor is directly 
concerned, the substance of a material scruple. About the in- 
terpretation of Sophocles we are really disinclined to dispute 
with Professor Jebb, even if anywhere we saw our way, lest we 
should seem to qualify our subscription to the whole of his 
catholic doctrine. Rather therefore than fill a column with 
generalities, we choose to ignore proportion, to discuss a single 
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topic at what length we may, and even to follow it into matters 
upon which the editor was not bound to express and has in 
fact scarcely hinted an opinion. 

The legend of Philoctetes was handled by all the three great 
tragedians. The very interesting discussion of their plots in 
Professor Jebb’s hetohaction brings vividly before us the extra- 
ordinary importance of the fifth century before Christ in the 
history of the human mind, and also unhappily reminds us how 
defective are our materials for the study of it. The labour and 
literary skill which have been applied to the reconstruction of 
antiquity have resulted partly in extending our knowledge, but 
partly also in concealing from us the limits and the gaps. We 
need to be occasionally reminded, for instance, that in what we 
call the history of the Athenian Empire, that which was chiefly, 
and almost only, of importance to the world at large, the amazing 
mental development of the Athenians themselves, is perforce left 
out, or over in broad, uninstructive generalities, for want of 
materials. In the forty years or so which intervened between the 
Philoctetes of AEschylus and that of Euripides, there was accom- 

lished, mainly in one city, a mental revolution almost unparalleled 
in its rapidity and significance ; and of the process by which this 
revolution was accomplished we know scarcely anything at all. 
y at Athens, being a great religious function under the 

direct superintendence of the State, reflected the public mind 
much more directly and completely than any one form of modern 
literature. The plays performed at the Dionysia, if we had a 
complete collection, would probably furnish a fair account of the 
mental movement. Unluckily the essential chapter is nearly 
blank. We know something of A®schylus, we know much more 
of the drama and of other literature in the last quarter of the 
century. But for the twenty-five years which preceded the 
Peloponnesian war we are left mostly to imagination. ‘The 
dramas, and all the literature which directly influenced them, 
are almost entirely gone. Just in this interval the transforma- 
tion was begun and mainly accomplished ; and we can only guess 
by what precise influences the audience which worshipped after 

e fashion of the Orestea was transformed into the audience 
which tolerated and admired the Piloctetes of Euripides. With 
¥schylus tragedy is the devoted servant of the Olympian theo- 
logy. He is indeed aware that religious ideas must progress and 
be adapted to changing wants. But he is perfectly convinced 
that the current tradition is capable of being adapted to all 
legitimate wants. He had not, so far as appears, the smallest 
suspicion that the gods of Hellas and the religion of Hellas were 
in any real danger. We pass a generation, and their dethrone- 
ment and disruption is already certain. 

The story of Philoctetes was primarily an example of the irony 
and surprises of fate. The hero, suffering from a noisome wound, 
was cruelly abandoned by the Greek chieftains on their way to 
Troy. But after long failure they found that by the will of 
heaven their success depended upon the recovery of their 
neglected companion and his miraculous weapons. The subject of 
the three Athenian dramas was the manner of this recovery. 
The meagre notice of Aischylus’s play now extant does not show 
us how he dealt with the religious aspect of the story; but we 
may be certain from his whole practice that he neither omitted 
to notice it nor to treat it as a sincere believer in the doctrine of 
Zeus and Athena; that the counsels of destiny were treated 
with reverence; that the tone of the work was suitable to 
a story of times divine; and that all was conducted to a 
conclusion consoling to traditional piety. We turn to the 
play of Euripides, produced, let us remember, while those who 

applauded the Eumenides were still, a great part of them, in 

the vigour of life and work ; and we read with amazement, among 
the dozen small fragments left to us, such sentiments as these :— 
“ Why fear to covet? Is it not admired in heaven? Are not 
the gods respected each in proportion to his wealth? By covet- 
ing therefore we may imitate deity.” “What is the use of 
divination ?”, of that communion with things unseen, which lends 
so much of sacred mystery to the A%schylean stories of the house 
of Atreus and the house of Laius; “whoever pretends to know- 
ledge of the gods, knows only this, how to preach plausibly.” Nor 
are these remarks mere incidents of the drama, indifferent or con- 
to its general purport. The part actually played in the story 

by the divinities is, as it commonly is in Euripides, thoroughly 
contemptible. They are true, only too true, to their genuine cha- 
racters as exhibited in the legends, but divine they are not, and 
the readers of Protagoras and of Prodicus had begun to feel it. 
The injured Philoctetes is to be entrapped by his enemy Odysseus, 
whose far from heroic character is exposed in a style quite fairly 
represented by Professor Jebb. “Such,” said Odysseus in the 
logue, “ are the consequences of ambition ! I might have stayed 

at Troy with a reputation secured ; but the desire of increasing 
it has brought me here to Lemnos, where I am in t danger 
of losing it altogether, by failing in this most ticklish busi- 
ness.” And to this unlovely fraud, thus denuded of all high 
semblance or romantic veil, Athena contributes a miracle, and 
the schemer from danger by making him izable 

to his victim. No wonder that Philoctetes (for it is doubtless he) 
exclaims, when vanquished, with bitter sarcasm, “Ah, let me 
always and ever be a friend of the gods; for they get everything, 
though it may take time.” No wonder that the tist was 


d to exhibit on the stage a miracle which, so exhibited, 
affronts belief. Professor Jebb justly remarks that the miraculous 
concealment of Odysseus’s identity is a device more fit for narra- 
tive than for the theatre. It must seem to us not a little absurd ; 


it did so beyond doubt to many of the audience in 431 B.c.; to us, 
because we have no faith in the miracle-working goddess; to 
them, because their faith was not robust enough to bear handling. 
No wonder that the “ atheist” was content, and more than con- 
tent, that his play should in this respect appear improbable. No 
wonder, moreover, that even the remnants of it exhibit that 
antagonism to Eschylus of which the author gives us so many 
and sometimes such extraordinary proofs. 

Such were the distractions of the dramatic world when 
Sophocles composed his Philoctetes and most of his now remain- 
ing plays. Of the personal opinions of Sophocles we know very 
little. He did not, like Euripides, give his art to the expression 
of them. But this he doubtless saw, and a lesser man might 
have seen, that, assuming the restriction of drama to themes from 
the divine and heroic tradition, it was utterly impossible to pro- 
duce perfect work upon the principles and with the aims of 
Euripides. Euripides probably saw it no less, and made his own 
choice, as Sophocles his. In the Philoctetes the divergence is 
especially visible and especially conscious. With Sophocles also 
an unscrupulous Odysseus attempts a deception revolting to 
our human sympathy. But he is left severely to his human in- 
struments, and fails, just because his scheme is immoral and his 
chief instrument not hard enough for his purpose. Then and 
then only, when morality is anak does deity intervene to save 
also the divine purposes, beneficently overruling the passions of 
men in the name of “ Zeus our father, in whose sight all things 
are of less account than reverence towards the gods.” Like the 
play of Euripides, that of Sophocles (twenty years later) is 
antagonistic to its predecessor, The Sophoclean Odysseus claims 
for his enterprise the patronage of Zeus, a claim which the sequel 
emphatically repudiates; and when Philoctetes calls him a 
“hateful wretch ” for thus “ making the gods liars,” we may be 
oo aa Aristophanes and his like knew where to apply the 
rebuke. 

How full of Euripides was the mind of the author when he 
wrote this play is shown by a curious detail. At the climax of 
the action, when Neoptolemus restores to Philoctetes the stolen 
bow, Philoctetes expresses his joy in a line repeated verbatim 
from Euripides’s Jon, the date of which, though not precisely 
fixed, was certainly long before 409 B.c.:—& giArar’ 
Aéyers érnrupa (Ion, 1488). If the repetition be, as it probably 
is, involuntary, it is the more significant. 

The comparison of Sophocles with his predecessors brings out, 
as is shown by the editor, the profound originality of his con- 
ception ; and it illustrates also his excellent judgment and self- 
control in observing the permanent and the temporary conditions 
of his art. It is indeed in the highest degree absurd when modern 
writers (let us hasten to say that Professor Jebb has nothing in 
common with them) call the attitude of Euripides irreligious. It 
was profoundly religious and prophetic as regards the human race 
in general; and it is fortunate indeed for us that the current of 
influential opinion at Athens ran, even in the fifth century and still 
more in the next, not towards those who were for preserving, but 
towards those who were for breaking up altogether the framework 
of Hellenic tradition. Nevertheless, the functions of the artist 
and the iconoclast go ill together, and the Philoctetes of Euripides, 
if we recovered it, would certainly not give us what it was not 
designed to give, that exquisite sense of perfection which belongs 
to Sophocles, and which Englishmen are being permitted to enjoy 
through the work of our Sophoclean expositor. 

The interest of this general discussion has taken us so far that 
we have little space for details; but in truth this journal, as we 
said above, is no place for them. We are glad to see that at v. 
1149 the editor stands by his reading, jyxér’ dx’ avdiov 
gvya mndare, “start no more in flights from your lairs,” for the 
MSS. p’ oixér’ dx’ aidiov wedare. It is just what is 
wanted, and the corruption, traced by the editor to an initial 
error proceeding immediately from the poet’s autograph, appears 
to us quite probable. The substitution of ov« for ¢e« in v. 147, 
Srorav dewds dditns 8 “when the 
dread wayfarer, who hath left his dwelling, shall return,” may be 
noticed as one of those problems to which only a scholar will 
care to attend, but which give in the decisive solution such keen 
pleasure to those who can see their significance. We must say 
no more of the text, and nothing of particular interpretations. 
The editor omits nothing and is everywhere to be read wy 4 
One point of grammar: in the note to v. 869 (Appendix) 
editor pronounces for the admissibility of the aorist infinitive 
without dy referring to the future, “if the notion of futurity is 
implied with sufficient clearness in the principal verb.” The 
examples cited however have all of them not simple verbs for 
principal, but éorw, eixds Which some would distin- 
= for this purpose from ¢Ani{wo. Whether the distinction 

olds is another matter. 

Not even Sophocles is faultless. He has attributed to Philoc- 
tetes (v. 1028) knowledge of the fact that his enemies threw 
on each other the responsibility for deserting him. “ How did he 
learn this?” asks Dr. Blaydes, and Professor Jebb can only 
suppose that he was apprised of it by their language at the time 
when he was abandoned. But the story of the abandonment, as 
related by himself, seems to show that he was asleep at that time 
and without suspicion, and that he woke only to find himself 
alone. And thus we are still at fault. For the sake of taking 
some objection we mention this trifling matter, and so must con- 
clude this inadequate notice of an enetilent and delightful book. 
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IBSEN’S NEW PLAY.* 


A FEW words must suffice for the way in which Mr. Gosse 

has Englished this new drama of Ibsen’s. The character, 
colloquial almost if not quite to vulgarity, of the Norwegian 
dramatist’s dialogue throws great difficulties in the way of his 
translators; but Mr. Gosse has, on the whole, surmounted them 
better than any one. As to the word-for-word fidelity of the 
translation we give no opinion here. Norse experts may debate 
that. That the version sufficiently represents the whole asa whole 
is clear. Only we wish Mr. Gosse had not followed the multitude 
to do evil by using “Mrs.” of his personages. Nobody would 
dream when translating a French play of writing “ Mrs.” while 
keeping the French surname, and why it should be done in 
translating Norwegian passes our conception. 

Hedda Gabler (it is a pity that the name is not more euphoni- 
ous in English) strikes us as a stronger thing than any that the 
author has done since the Wild Duck, which it resembles a little 
in its termination, and also in-other touches. There is more 
obscurity than we think there should be about the central situa- 
tion—which also, if the only coherent theory we can form of it be 
correct, is not a pleasant one. But we do not expect pleasantness 

I The very first scenes pretty well acquaint the reader 
with the few personages and with their relations to each other. 
The heroine and her husband, George Tesman, an amiable but 
very chuckleheaded savant, are just back from their long weddi 
tour. To these promptly enter Judge Brack, a middle- 
bachelor flirt, Ejlert Lévborg—an old flame of Hedda’s, an old 
friend of Tesman’s, a man who has sown a remarkably fine crop 
of wild oats, and has just made his mark as a reformed character 
with a History of Civilization (save us!)—and, lastly, a pretty 
foolish Mrs. Elvsted, who has an unsympathetic husband, has 
been Hedda’s schoolfellow, and is now Lévborg’s Egeria. These 
five are practically all the characters, for an Aunt Juliana 
Tesman and a servant Bertha merely do utility, and especially 
bring out the unamiable sides of Hedda’s character. It is 

mptly made clear that she has not the slightest love or respect 
‘or her husband; that she has merely married for a home, and 
perhaps for other reasons of force majeure. It is also, though not 
quite so promptly, clear that she has, at any rate, been very much 
in love with Kjlert Livborg, and that she is excessively jealous 
of Mrs. Elvsted. She shows these feelings in a rather diabolical 
but, as it is rendered in the play, not unnatural fashion, by en- 
ticing Ejlert into his old vice of drinking, by destroying the MS. 
of another and still more excellent work of his which he has 
written under his new inspiration, and which the fool Tesman 
puts into her hands, and at last by lending him a pistol of her 
tather’s (this has already, before the play began, played part in 
the story), with a pretty plain invitation to commit suicide. 
This he is inclined to do in the reaction from the debauch to 
which her temptation has led him, and in despair at the loss of 
his MS. and his character. He shoots himself in the boudoir of a 
demi-mondaine. Brack, who has been paying secret court to 
Hedda all through, informs her that he knows the pistol ; and, 
partly to escape this hold over her, partly regretting Lévborg, 

t most of all, perhaps, finding that the great work which she 
has burnt has a chance of resurrection, her husband having volun- 
teered to reconstruct it from brouwillons in Mrs. Elvsted’s pos- 
session, she in her turn shoots herself, and the curtain falls. 

Thus baldly “ argumented,” the play may seem not merely repul- 
sive, which it is, not only ill-suited to the stage, which it is, but 
also rather trivial, which it is not. It is, we think, saved, to a 
great extent, by the character of the heroine. Brack—a discreet 
elderly noceu—is not bad ; but, though the author has succeeded 
in making both Tesman and Mrs. Elvsted consummate fools, he 
has not made them in the least interesting; and Ejlert Livborg 
is worse. We have, indeed, the author's, or the characters’, 
word for his genius; his speeches and actions show him simply 
as a “neurotic” imbecile, who talks like a goose and behaves 
like a maniac. Of Hedda, however, we confess that we think 
better than even some professed Ibsenites seem to do. We 
have before now commented on the excessively unfavourable 
portraits of womén which Ibsen draws, and Hedda is, at any 
rate at first sight, nearly, if not quite, the worst of them. She is 
as utterly seltish as a human can be. She is brutally in- 
solent to her husband's aunt, and indecently contemptuous of 
himself. We do not, differing herein (we see from looking at some 
remarks of his in the Fortnightly Review, after we read the play) 
with Mr. Gosse, think that she has been any better than she 
should ; for we are unable either to account for her actions in the 
piece, or for her having tried to shoot Livborg earlier, or for her 
reproach to him of having “ taken advantage of his comrade,” in 
any other way. She tries to upset his and Mrs. Elvsted’s — 
ness not only with deliberation but with treachery, she lures him 
back to drinking, she steals and burns his MS., she is to all intents 
and purposes his murderess. Her suicide does not appear to us 
to be in the very least degree due to remorse for any of these 
acts, but to a general sense of failure, to utter boredom with her 
life and her husband, to a rebellious desire to show that Brack 
has not got the whip-hand of her, and perhaps her disgust at the 
idea of ming a mother (as we are told in the play she is 
going to be). Yet we should by no meansclass her with Ibsen’s 
most unnatural characters, still less with those who, like Nora, are 


* Hedda Gabler, Translated from Henrik Ibsen, by Edmund Gosse, 
London: Heinemann. 1891. 


characters of mere bookish and modish convention and theory. 
She is very much less agreeable and very much less a creature of 
geniys than Becky Sharp, but she is not less possibly real than 
Becky. Her utter ruthlessness, her sleepless jealousy, her 
blended love and hate, her intense self-centredness, her reckless- 
ness of consequences, are all strictly feminine—ex ted in 
degree, no doubt, but genuine in kind. There is mow. smell a 
modern about her; she is a bourgeoise Clytemnestra, a Joan 
of Naples with the luxurious vein less develo That is to 
say, she holds on, in however imperfect a fashion, to the 
traditions of Life and Art which alter not; and thus stands 
head and shoulders above the ephemeral and unreal Noras and 
Rebeccas. It is only a pity that her portrayer, in the pursuit of 
a foolish heresy, should have p her in surroundings so 
ignoble and so uninteresting. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS.* 


HEN the first volume of Mr. Masson’s new edition of De 
Quincey appeared some year ago, we pointed out what 
we conceived to be not wholly satisfactory in his conception and 
arrangement of it. The chief points of objection were—first, that 
the new matter was dispersed about the volumes, instead of being 
comprised in a volume or volumes by itself; secondly, that not 
merely were De Quincey’s order, and his apparent wish to 
republish this and not to republish that, neglected, but also 
his very digestion and rearrangement of pieces were arbitrarily 
disturbed. We see no occasion to retract any of these criticisms 
now that the book is finished, but also none to insist on thom at 
very t length. The “complete De Quincey” is, indeed, as 
far off as ever. Not only has Professor Masson, in a very well- 
conceived and well-executed bibliographical appendix, here to 
= out yet unincluded matter, some of which has appeared 
uring the progress of his work in Mr. Hogg’s Uncollected Writings 
of De Quincey, but discoveries of MS. letters and papers have 
been made by the family, and are in one form or other bei 
published, or to be published. “ France will never have a navy, 
said his intelligent, though unprincipled, Majesty Louis 
“ England will never have a complete De Quincey,” say we, being, 
as we trust, intelligent, as we hope, not unprincipled. 

Professor Masson’s De Quincey, however, is by far the fullest 
yet given. It comprises, we think, some forty or fifty new 
“numbers,” ranging in length from a mere notelet to a long 
essay, and the last volume alone contains, besides smaller pieces, 
no less than five considerable articles—on the teaching of boys in 
large numbers, on Hannah More, on the English language, on 
“The ar Question,” and on “Secession from the Church of 
Scotland.” Of these the Hannah More paper most certainly 
deserved reproduction, and as certainly did not deserve the extra- 
ordinary editorial liberties to which it has been subjected by 
Professor Masson. The Professor, with his usual and rather 
impayable complacency, which half-disarms critical wrath, says 
that “it is now presented, perhaps, in very much the form in 
which its reproduction would have had De Quincey’s own sanc- 
tion.” There is certainly an enormous amount of virtue in your 
“perhaps”! which in the present instance is made to cover a 
= lopping off and thinning out of all the characteristically 

Quinceyen digressions. 

We are unable to believe that a collection edited on such prin- 
ciples will ever be accepted as the standard edition of an English 
classic; and we make little doubt that some day or other Messrs. 
Black or somebody else will go back to the old authoritative 
selection-collection, reinforcing it by such of the subsequently 
added work as may be thought fit in ungarbled form. Mean- 
while, gravely as we differ with Mr. Masson on the best or even 
the allowable fashion of editing, he may be thanked for a good 
deal of pains on his part, resulting in a certain amount of plea- 
sure on ours. His old-new matter has not, indeed, falsified 
the predictions of those who said that De Quincey was already 
known by so large an amount of utterances on so vast a number 
of subjects that nothing of his, published or unpublished, was 
likely to be found in reality new, But it was not necessary that 
the book should do this in order to justify itself fairly well. It 
is, as it claims to be, “ by far the most complete (collection) that 
has yet been offered to the British public.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“ C1 WEET to the weary, sweet to the ill, Sweet to the slaves 

of the newspaper-mill” are the works of “Gyp”; and, 
though one may differ from another in sweetness, that quality is 
always present. We think Oké! La grande vie !! ! (1) is better, 
on the whole, than C'est nous qui sont Uhistoire, —— the pieces 
of which it is composed have little or nothing to do with each 
other, except a certain partial reference to le higlif (let us, for 
the world is stupid and malevolent, disclaim beforehand even 
the slightest intention of attributing that or any such absurdity 
to “Gyp”). The horsey talk of a sporting dinner, where 


* De Quincey’s Works. New edition. By David Masson. Vols. II. to 
XIV. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1889-1891. 


(1) Ohé! La grande vie!!! Par Gyp. Paris: Calmanh Lévy. 
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an unhappy Academician and a “ Monsieur qui voudrait 
rler d’autre chose” are vexed by the frivolity of their 
ellow-guests; a walk through the Salon, where a well-mean- 
ing person, with a desire to improve his mind and see 
the pictures, is similarly tormented; a State battue 
in the country ; a wet day at the seaside ; a dog-show; a visit to 
Longchamps; a ride home after hunting ; a frolic at a fair where, 
we regret to say, one of the frolickesses gets kissed (very much 
inst her will) by a voyou ; a Grand Prix day ; a country house 
where the well-meant arrangements of the host and hostess are 
stematically not relished by their guests; and a lively dramatic 
escription of a summer seaside train—these form the farrago. 
The best beyond question are, we think, the dattue and the night 
at the chiiteau. None of our best friends make their appearance, 
though the impersonal “ Grincheux” does, and is highly divert- 
ing. But the arrows of “Gyp” fall as close and sharp as ever on 
the Republican official, the titled Jew, M. Ohnet, and all the rest of 
her most unsaintly Saint-Sebastians, while her peace (and the Pax 
Gypina is not to be despised) is upon others in the usual satisfac- 
tory fashion. 

. de Tinseau’s (2) pleasant pen might have been worse em- 
ployed than in describing how he put a girdle round the earth, 
even though the process be now hackneyed almost to death in 
English. For it is still, in French, comparatively new and fresh, and 
though twenty books of the kind are published in Paris now for 
one that appeared even ten years ago, there is still a not unplea- 
sant sense of risk and adventure, a “ putting forth of five for one,” 
about a Frenchman when he sets out for distant climes, which is 
almost impossible for an Englishman to experience. That M. de 
Tinseau writes in good taste as well as with liveliness need 
hardly be said, and perhaps he nowhere shows the rarer and more 
precious quality better than in a sort of counterblast to Madame 
Chrysant in which he indulges on the subject of Japan. In 
the same way, by ingenious reticences and between-line hints, he 
contrives, while he would fain think that the Canadians are 
not very fond of ourselves, to administer a tacit rebuke to that 
curious little party of Frenchmen who think that their old colony 
is dying to throw herself back into their arms. It is not uninte- 
resting to note that M. de Tinseau is of opinion, comparing im- 

ions of these and other travels of his, that the most charming 
place in the world, taking it all round, is Ceylon. 

The eighth volume of M. Bengesco’s very pretty Selected Works 
of Voltaire (3) contains the continuation and conclusion of 
Charles 


The second volume of that portion of the great collection of 
Instructions to French Ministers (4) which is devoted to Russia 
covers the period from 1749 to the Revolution, a period of quite 
exceptional importance in regard to the relations between the 
two Powers. For it included the Seven Years’ War, when 
they vainly endeavoured to check the growth of Prussia, the 
partitions of Poland, the rise of Russia under Catherine to the 

ition of a really first-class Power, and the corresponding 
> eer of two other Powers, Poland and Turkey, with which 
France had repeatedly had very close relations. The work could 
not have been committed to any one better acquainted with the 
subject than M. Alfred Rambaud. 

. Oscar Meténier’s La lutte pour amour (5) is rather a study 
of Parisian argot than anything else, and, though the series of 
short sketches of which it consists all deal with left-handed 
unions among the lower classes, there is nothing, except the 
language, particularly “naturalist” about it. We have never 
found this kind of reading very delightful ourselves; but the 
ingenious mind which wants to keep itself abreast of the develop- 
ments of the langue verte may like it. 


NEW EBOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


yee agreeable sketches of the natural history of the country 
parson and his flock are collected in the Rev. J. B. Burne’s 
Parson and Peasant (Methuen & Co.) Without any lamentations 
for old times, or any sentimental yearnings for their return, Mr. 
Burne depicts the peasant in these days of change, changed and 
changing stillas he is, yet preserving many characteristics of his 
fathers. A nice observation and a sobriety of tone distinguish 
these chapters in the natural history of the agricultural labourer. 
He is portrayed at work, in health, in sickness, at school, in 
church, with a Crabbe-like fidelity to nature which is refreshing 
indeed. Other subjects that are cleverly handled in this pleasant 
book are the trials of school-teachers, co-operative shops in 
villages, and the round of visits that make up so large a portion 
of the country parson’s daily duties. 

The Ogowe Band, by Joseph H. Reading (Philadelphia : Reading 
& Oo.; London: Brentano’s), is a narrative of African travel by 
an American missionary whose sphere of work is on the West 
Coast of Africa. The book comprises an interesting account of 
various mission stations on the Gold Coast, Old Calabar, Gaboon, 
Corisco, and other places, and is illustrated by many pho phic 
engravings, some of which are extremely pretty. It is pleasant 


(2) Du Havre a Marseille, par [ Amérique et le Japon. Par Léon de 
au. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(3) GEuvres choisies de Voltaire. Par Georges Bengesco. Tome viii. 
Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 

(4) Recueil des instructions aux ambassadeurs de France—Russie. 
Tome second. Paris: Alcan. 

(5) La lutte pouramour. Par Oscar Meténier. Paris: Charpentier. 


to read the comments of some of the young and wonderi 
Americans who composed the adventurous band that travell 
from Philadelphia to Africa, by way of Liverpool and Madeira. 
The woman who sold “hot snails” in Liverpool inspired “the 
Judge” to inform the incredulous members of the party that 
“there were few oysters in England, and these snails in some 
measure took their place.” Thus do we learn of the traveller. 
Of the drinking habits of the white man on the West Coast an 
appalling illustration is given. There was a trader dying at one 
of the ports, and his fellow-traders came around to “give him a 

send-off.” They put him in an armchair, and made him 
“drink to the occasion,” drinking with him till one by one they 
slid off their seats to the floor “in a drunken mess,” leaving the 
dead man eventually the only sober one of the party. 

A young persecuted inventor is the hero of a capital story by 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, entitled Against Heavy Odds (Sampson 
Low & Co.) Ingomar Vang invents a very ingenious harpoon 
for use in the whale fishery. Many whales, it seems, are lost 
after being struck by the ordinary method. Vang’s harpoon is 
fired from a swivel-gun, and bears a bomb which generates a gas 
within the whale, and buoys the beast upwards whatever the 
weather may be. Vang is pursued and robbed by an unscrupu- 
lous enemy, and it is only after an exciting coil of adventures 
that he earns a well-merited victory. The story is decidedly 
clever, and the invention described is, we are assured, already 
perfected, if not patented. 

The new edition of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s delightful 
book, The Malay Archipelago (Macmillan & Co.), is “ substan- 
tially the same as early editions,” with some few additional 
foot-notes, where the author deems it advisable to modify his 
original conclusions in the light of recent research. 

Another interesting reprint, though of a work that has only 
lately been re-issued in another series, is the edition of Darwin's 
treatise On the Structure and Distribution of Coral ’s, in the 
“Camelot Series” (Walter Scott). Mr. Joseph W. Williams 
contributes an excellent “ Prefatory Note,” and the illustrative 
plates are admirably legible. 

Mr. E. J. Lowe's British Ferns and Where Found (Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.) forms one of the “ Young Collector” series of 
handbooks, and is the work of an enthusiastic collector and culti- 
vator of ferns. The book will be found very useful, and is well 
illustrated by woodcuts. 

The new Official Guide to the Exhibition Galleries of the British 
Museum is a compact and handy volume, with very useful histo- 
rical summaries prefixed to the descriptive sections dealing with 
= various antiquarian and art galleries, and some legible plans 
and maps. 

From Messrs. Blackwood & Sons we have received Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Cavaliers, annotated for junior classes, each poem 
printed separately, with notes and introduction, at the small 
price of twopence. 

The new volume of the “Pseudonym Library” comprises a 
grim story in the manner of “ Monk” Lewis, 4 Mystery of the 
Campagna (Fisher Unwin), which is not the least fantastic of 
legends of the vampire, and less incredible, with all its extra- 
vagance, than A Shadow on a Wave,a sketch of artistic life in 
Venice, in the same volume. In this second romance a young 

inter, who is married to a pretty, but commonplace, woman, 

omes enamoured of a beautiful Venetian girl, while his wife 
is enjoying fashionable life in Paris. He never tells his love, and 
lets concealment make a fool of him. When his wife returns 
from Paris mg the mere sight of husband and wife in a 
gondola causes the lovely Venetian to die of grief. After such a 
catastrophe, lamias and vampires are really persuasive. 

A Baffied Vengeance, by J. Evelyn (Eden, Remington, & Co.), 
is a brief yet exciting story of life in West Indian plantations, in 
which runaway “niggers,” the bold, bad slaveholder, the senti- 
mental planter, and other familiar persons play lively parts. 

As there are “mad doctors,” there may said to be mad 
stories, of which Was He Mad? by Victor R. (Routledge) is 
one of the maddest. A more incoherent tissue of absurdities was 
never put forth in fiction. 

The British Colonist in North America (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) isa useful “Guide for intending emigrants” to British 
Columbia, California, Texas, Mexico, and the Southern States. 
The author writes with excellent caution on the resources of 
these countries, and supplies information that is evidently derived 
from personal observation and experience. For example, his re- 
marks on fruit culture in California are full of good sense. He 
warns new emigrants against relying too much on the climate 
and soil of California. ‘Ihere, as in all other lands, it is absolutely 
necessary to grow only the finest varieties of fruit and vegetables, 
and necessary also to be an adept in the art. In size and appear- 
ance, he remarks, Californian fruit and vegetables are notable, 

et in flavour they are very inferior to the growth of Eastern and 
Northern States. Altogether, this is a timely and sensible hand- 
There is, we believe, a demand for plays designed for repre- 
sentation by young ladies, and Our School, a three-act comedy 
by Emily 8. Ford (Leeds: Dodgson), responds satisfactorily to 
the needs of college theatricals, and the like. Miss Ford’s 
comedy makes no exacting demands on the resources of the stage- 
manager. It is ingeniously devised and the dialogue is terse and 
sparkling. The characters are brightly sketched, and sufficiently 
diverse to facilitate distribution of the parts among youthful 
aspirants 
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The Year's Art (Virtue & Co.), edited by Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish, like other well-approved annuals, makes no innovating 
departure from its established form, as a record of art and an 

itome of artistic enterprise. The summarized accounts of ex- 
hibitions, the lists of sales, the directory of artists, and the other 
useful features of this excellent handbook, are as compact and 
well arranged as in previous issues. As a book for reference, 
The Year’s Art is both clear and accurate. 

The Clergy List for 1891 (Kelly & Co.), following the time- 
honoured divisional plan, comprises the full list of the clergy, 
the directory of diocesan and cathedral establishments, and that 
of Scottish, Irish, and colonial churches, 

From the same publishers we have the Post Office Directory 
for the current year, with an excellent map of the Metropolitan 
area, the study of which, in conjunction with the wonderful 
“streets” section of the Directory, is more stimulating to the 
imagination than any statistics can be. But the introductory 
remarks are sufficiently suggestive of the labours involved in the 
compilation of this prodigious and invaluable work. 

This month’s issue of Our Celebrities (Sampson Low & Co.) is 
devoted wholly to music and musicians, with portraits of Sir 
Charles and Lady Hallé and of Mr. Edward Lloyd, all three 
admirable examples of photographic portraiture. 

The ever useful Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench (Dean) for 1891 has appeared, and should be promptly 
placed on the shelves of those who “ want to know.” 

We have also received a new edition in one volume of Ros- 
setti’s Poetical Works, edited by Mr. W. M. Rossetti (Ellis & 
Elvey) ; Savonarola, by Alfred Austin, second edition (Mac- 
millan & Co.); On the Mogifications of Organisms, by David Syme 

Melbourne : Robertson); The Prevailing Types of Philosophy, by 
ames McCosh, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.); Elementary Botany, by 
Joseph W. Oliver (Blackie & Sons); Illustrations, Vol. V., edited 
by F. G. Heath (Simpkin & Co.) ; Scenes in the Life of a Nurse, 
by Sister Eva (Bemrose & Sons); Some Principles of Everyday 
Art, by Lewis F. Day (Batsford); Whisper! by Frances Wynne 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); A Vision of Empires, 
by G. H. Cremer (Oxford: Parker & Co.); The Shadows of the 
Lake, by F. Leyton (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); A 
Return to Paradise; and other Essays, by John James Piatt 
(Elliot Stock); Travels in Europe, by G. H. W. Harrison (Bem- 
rose); Elementary Mechanics, by Edward P. Culverwell (Long- 
mans & Co.); The Economic Basis of Protection, by Simon N. 
Patten (Philadelphia: Lippincott); Oak Bend, by Anna B. 
Warner (Nisbet); The Little Princess Angel, by Stella Austin 
(Smith & Innes) ; Once Hindu ; Now Christian, an autobiography, 
edited by J. Murray Mitchell (Nisbet); Was She His Wife? 
from the German of W. Heimburg, by Helen Wolff (Eden, 
Remington, & Co.); and a third edition of Mr. J. Marshall 
Mather’s John Ruskin ; his Life and Teaching (Warne & Co.) 
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chasers to examine and compare both | superior quality and finish, having their 
quality and price before deciding else- | own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
where. Such carpets are in many | supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
instances reproductions of the most | Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey 
unique examples of the seventeenth | carpets will save all intermediate profits 

century. by buying from MAPLE & CO, 


MAPLE & CO 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


The Pine Forest at Home. 


“SANITAS OIL” 


FOR WINTER COUGH, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 
AND ALL LUNG AND THROAT TROUBLES 


INHALE 
<“SANITAS OIL” 
“aA NEVER-FAILING REMEDY.” 
“Inhalation of ‘ ’ is especially valuable.” 
WILLIAM MD. M.R.O.P., and M.R.C.8. 
“ « Sanitas Oil’ used as spray or with Vaporiser is more generally efficacious than 
other remedies.”— Hospital Gazette. 
FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
THE SANITAS CO., Limited, Bethnal Green, London, E. 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


“G.B.” 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE FROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


GOLD HEALTH EXHIBITION. LONDON; AND HIGHEST AWA 
ADELAIDE, 1857. 


LANCET ” ANALYSI® AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post FREE. 


ExTRact FuOM PrivaTe LeTTer.— 
from bir-h, and « healthier child it would be ditticult to tind. 


FOOD 
praise ot BENGER'S FOUD every where. 
Retail in Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., by Chemists. &c., everywhere, 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


My last little boy was fed 
wife sounds 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR DaNcEs, &e, 
Inquiriesinvited, Estimates free. 

WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 

88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC, 

‘Where a Mode! Iastallation can be seen at work. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


OonTENTS OF No. 1,840, Janvary 31, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
Strikers and their Friends, 
“General” Booth in the Balance. England and Portugal. 
The Probate Division. The Gladstone Mystification. 
Much Ado about a Melodrama, On the Wrong Side. 
Travellers and Showmen. Unionist Speeches. 
The Austrian Crisis. | One-Pound Notes. Fraud and Failure, 
Another Nonconformist Conscience, 


Trade-Unionism for Actors. 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. 

Recent Chess Matches. The Globa Theatra. 
Money Matters. The Weather. Recent Concerts, 
Exhibitions. Before the Footlights. 

A Ballad of Thermidor. 


The Correspondence of W. A, Miles, 
Novels. Thomas Betterton. Primitive Folk. 
Religious History of Spain. 

Three Books of Travel and Adventure, The Bookworm, 
Dictionary of National Biography—Vol. XXV. Jebb's ‘‘ Philoctetes,” 
Ibsen's New Play. Ds Quincey’s Works. 

French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1,839, JANUARY 24, 1891: 


Chronicle—The Hartlepool Election—The New Lord of Appeal—-Under which 
Flag?—The Promotion of Warrant Officers— Unionist Speeches—Cold and 
Poverty—Re Sambourpe. Linley v. Edw. Linley—Lord Salisbury at Cambridge 
—The Chilian Revolt—The Resumed Session, 


Birds in Frost—7he Dancing Girl—Léo Delibes—Yesterday, To-day, and To- 
morrow-—-Money Matters—Old Masters at Burlington House—Before the 
Footlights—The Weather—Recent Concerts—The Elections at the Royal 
Academy—The Royal Ohoral Society. 

Drake — Novels — A Dictionary of Chestnuts — Kampfstiicken—Norfolk Official 
Lists—The Theory of Light~—Two Books of Travel—Ionica—Two Farm 
Avnuals—Marehall’s Principles of Economics—Euripides in English Prose — 
8. G.O.—Homer Fin de Siécle—French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Publisbed at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME.—Tremendous success! 

test hit ot the season. FIFTIETIT PERFORMANCE, 
EVENING “FE FEBRUARY 5, at does Every Afiernvon at 3, and Thuredays and Saturday 
Evenings at 7.30. Seats, le. to ds 


CxkYSTAL PALACE PAN TOMI ME. — WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT. Acknowledged to be the best and prettiest Pantomime of the 
ma Written by Horace Lennard. npre -edentedly powerful company including Mi-s 
Raith Bruce. Miss Kate Sullivan, and Miss Susie Vauchan, Miss Carrie Coote, Miss Minnie 
Inch, Miss Ethel Verne, Miss Alice Bruce, and Miss Kate Chard; Mr. Mat Robson and Mr. 
. J. Dallas. Me William Mr. Feoton, Mr. Deane Brand, Mr, Reuben Inch, 
Mr. D. Abrahams, and Mr. fom Lovell. Eutire Pantomime invented and produced under 
direction Of Oscar E Barrett. 


R422 FORD HOUSE, COVENTRY. 

SCHOOL for the 8UN8 of Established 1800. 

tous wich ed from Six to Twelve years of age. ant cnr for College and Local Examina- 

which have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupi's ofthis School. Eight sores 
recreation ground. —Aopply for particulars to Mrs. cod Mias 


D* NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP XEFORD 8S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient 
fer delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 
HOTELS. 
BEDFORD HOTEL BRIGHTON, Old Established. 


Opposite West Pier. Sesion Coffee and Reading Rooms 
Gea-water service. variety excellent wines, 


tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE, ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, MILD and 
scture from London (Waterloo) and sevea 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

ATURAL YY SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more, o to competition at 

ore 1:91, value from £ may be increased home special fund to 
£90 a year in cases of schol: uire it. 

Further particulars trom the HRAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
Colonie, ae. Practical and Instruction in Agriculture and 


arm yn ‘Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diploma apoly tothe 
ESSION degan on TUESDAY, January 27, 1891. 


ROYAL INDIAN EN GINEERING COLLEGE. 
COOPER'S 
Tne COURSE of STUDY is arran, te 8 NGINE for em an 
India, or the Colonies. About FIFTY SCUDENTS will be admit in — 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. ? 


COLL EG E. 

Terms. 34 Guineas. Head-Master's House, 45 Guineas. Crosstonl and Modern Sides, 

THE TERM began on January 30. For prospectus apply to the Rev. D. EDWARDES. M.A. 
Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


EK DUCATION in GERMANY and PREPARATION for 
WOOLWICG, SANDHURST, and other EXAMINATIONS, 

Colonel H. BRADLEY ROSERTS (Retired Full Pay R.M. Artillery. and late 
of Fortification aud Geometrical Drawing, aod Examiner in Landscape Drawing, at the 
Roval Naval College), Knight of the Legion of Honour, and Medjidie, assisted by Messrs. 
Gurney and Adams (Cambridge B.A.'s), and a strong staif of Instructors fur Modern Lan- 
— &c., receives a limited number of PUPILS. 

and forwarded immediately on application. 
Pubes (Black Forest), Baden. Germany. 


| preinan AM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 
ingham on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of March, 1891, for SIX oa 
ited ta = ae boarding houses; two of £0 


Upp’ 
SCHOLARSHIPS. two of £70 per annum, limi 
annum ; two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the 
Application o be made by March 15, 189 


R°® SSALL SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and Junior. About Thirteen. varying in value from 69 Guineas to £10 a year, 
will be awarded by Examination held at Rossall and at Oxford on April 1,2, and 3. 

For particulars apply to Rossall, Fleetwood. 


TRAINING FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and 


TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
Faraday House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Board of Control, 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF CRAWFORD, Chairman, 

The Right Hon. Lord CASTLETOWN, of Upper Ossory. 

The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 

ROBERT HAMMOND. 

FRANCIS INCE. 

W. O. SMITH. 
ERAT. HARRISON, B.Sc. A.M.1.C.E., Principal. 
with some of the largest Electricity Supply Companies, 


The 
into whose works A, stations the Students are dratted. 
Mon should be made to the Secretary, P. A. LATHAM, M.A., 15 St. Helen's Place, 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


Mistress of the Norwich Hizh School, has a very comfortable EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIKLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


Institution is 


(Tue VIVISECTION MANIA.—Another “SCIENTIFIC” 


BURBLE BURST !—Relative to Dr. Koch's Liquid * Remedy,” it now ~ gk that 


Pg ‘irehow (no Frenchman) brings forward his own experience based u = 
examination in the Pathological Institute of tweuty-one cases which have proved Mien 
during or after the treatment by the so-called “ Remedy.’’ Protessor Virchow eeceree = 
the “ Remedy” acts as a severe irritant, and that he ub erved the injections of Dr. Koch's 

* Remedy " cause the bacilli to multiply in the body, and to migrate to parts where there 
were vone before, thus virtually gencrating a new affection. 

The Editor of the Revue Générale de Clinique et de Thérapeutique says, bw a4 Koch's in- 
jections are not only useless, but positively (so far a+ observed in France) harmful ; and as to 
the faet chat the “Remedy” is a complete failure, he has no ae ot; and, he adds, that he 


fears suffering humanity can only regard it as one deception the mo: 
“Should all this prove correct, this medy "’ will follow the fate oF “the Cholera Bacillus. 
aT UG pure cultivation of Bacilli i ia the bodies of Guinea-pigs !—and tne “ hysterical 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 


GEORGE R., JESSE, Honorary Secretary, 
ed 22, 1891. * ‘Henbury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


—The Lancet oq that Koch's fluid “ has a very powerful toxic effect" and “ is a 
“cardiac poison 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of the Royai 


COCOA. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 


THROAT 
IRRITATION moment are excited by the act 


agreeable 
AND confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 


boxes, 744.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled “JAMES 
COUGH. 


EPPS & CO. Homceopathic Chemists, 48 Thread- 
needle London.” 


Street, and 170 Piccadilly, 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CITY OF LONDON. 
Te COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


meet in of the said City on Tuesda: arch 19. 1891, at Half-nast 


Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” 


clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for tasin, BUILDING LEASES for 
tern of Bighty fos’ TWO PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate ia 
racechurch 


treet. 

Further particulars. with conditions and printed forms of proposal, may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office of the Enineer to the Counmissioners in the Guildhall. 

The Commissioners do nut bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized Agent. on the above- 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely. and =. party whose offer is accepted wild 
be required to execute an agreement and bend at the same ti 

Foopyees must be sealed up, on the outside, * Tender for Ground, ry 

reet.” and be delivered in addressed to the undersigned before One o'clock 
day of treaty. 
Sewers 


" Office, Guildhall ; HENRY BLAKE, 


January, 1 48 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EXTENSION FUND. 


[7 is urgently desired to raise, for the purposes of 


extension set forth in this Statement, the sum of £50,000. 


University College, London, was founded in 1896, under the name of “ The 
London University,” for the purpose of affording University education (including 
professional and technical training of the highest kind) at a moderate expense to 
students resident in London; and it bas been provided with the well-known 
buildings in Gower Street, and also with considerable funds, for the most part 
appropriated by the donors to special purposes, 


The funds of which the Council are able to dispose freely are insufficient to meet 
unavoidable current expenses and the necessary repairs and renewals. 

Further funds are needed to provide for the teaching of new subjects, for the 
extension of buildings, for new teaching appliances which are rendered necezsary 
by the advance of knowledge and improvement of educational methods, and for 
the better payment of teachers. 

University College is now recognised by the Government as one of the two 
University Colleges in London, and receives an annual grant, of which the amount 
depends in part on the voluntary contributions made to it. and on the adequate 
development of its means of Education, Tbe Royal Commission, which reported 
in 1889 upon University teaching in London, recommended that Univirsity College 
and King’s College should either be incorporated in the existing University of 
London, or should receive some equivalent position as the constituent Colleges of 
a University ; and an additional obligation is thus imposed on them to extend and 
improve their equipment for University work. An appeal similar to the present 
for £50,000 is accoraingly about to be made by King’s College, and the Council of 
each Institution desires it to be understood that the two appeals are not made in 
competition, but with mutual goodwill. 


The chief purposes for which money is now required are— 
1. A new Laboratory for the teaching of Experimental Physics. 
2. Increased accommodation, apparatus and machinery, for teaching 
Electrical Engineering. 
I d dati and appliances for teaching Mechanical 
Engineering. 


4. A collection of Architectural Models and accommodation for a school of 
Architectural Drawing. 


5. Additional Laboratory accommodation and apparatus for the work of 
supplementing the lectures of the Society for the Extension of 
University teaching. 


6. Further endowment of teaching, especially in the department of Modern 
and Oriental Languages. 


A Committee has been formed, with power to add to its number. to appeal for 
Funds for the above purposes, and the names of M of the ittee, with a 
First List of Subscriptions, will shortly be published, 
(Signed) 
REAY, Chairman, 


Donations to the “ University College Extension Fund” may be sent to Messrs, 
Smith, Payne, Smith, & Co., 1 Lombard Street, E.C., or to 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


Price from £4 4s. 
TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Annual Sale, 700,000 Machines. 
Easy to Buy, Easy to Learn, Easy to Work. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Management for the United Kingdom : 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


SHIPPING. 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN BOMBAY... every week. 


LCUTTA ‘A, COLOMBO, “CHINA, 
ALIA, NEW ane and TA ASMANLA;| every alternace weed. 
ALEXANDRIA and NAPL 


“RETURN TICKETS. 
Offices, 123 Leadenhall 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 
the above Colonics. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. ' High-clase 


STEAMERKS amon 
isine, Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, —~y every 


F. GREEN & 
Managers .... (ANDERSON CNDERSON,& Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
freight tor passage apply to the latter fi 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large 
3A76 tons register, 3,000 horre-power, from London, on February 25, tor « ays 
CRUISE, visiting Cadiz, Tangier, Malaga, Nice, syracuse, Santorin, Cyprus, pM. (tor 
Damascus), Haifa, Jatta Jerusalem), Malta, Gibraltar, 

Passenzers wishing to leave England at once can travel overland to Nice and embark there. 

,The GARONNE is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and coid baths,uee. First- 
class cuisine. Managers, F. Green & Co., and Anderson, Anderson, & Co., Fenchurch 
London, For further particulars of tater crujees apply to the latter firm, 

o West-Eud Agents, Urindlay & Co., Parliament Street, 5. 


Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


APPLICATIONS for DEBENTURES must be made on the Form accom- 
panying the Prospectus, and be lodged with the Bankers of the 
Company, together with a Cheque for Five per Cent. of the amount 
applied for. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT, 
FINANCE AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Of Sydney). 


INCORPORATED IN OCTOBER 1880, 
CAPITAL 


Subscribed, £500,000. Paid-up, £115,924.  Uncalled, £384,076. 
j Reserve Fund, £67,525. 

Issue of £150,000 £5 per Cent. Registered Debentures at par, 
being Balance of an Authorised Issue of £350,000, 
PAYABLE 
£5 per Cent. on Application, £20 per Cent. on Allotment, £25 per Cent. 
one month after Allotment, £25 per Cent. two months after Allot- 
ment, £25 per Cent. three months after Allotment. 


The Interest on the Debentures will be payable half-yearly, in London, on 
January 1 and July 1. Each payment will carry Interest from the date when the 
—- capers received by the Company. Applicants may pay up in full on 

en 


The principal will be payable in London, on and after July 1, 1901. 


London Board. 
Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.1.E., M.P., Chairman, 
The Right Hon. Lord BASING. 
J. HENNIKER HEATON, Esq., M.P. 


General Manager in London—GEORGE HARDIE, Esq. 


Directors in Sydney. 
HENRY GORMAN, Esq., J.P, (Messrs. Hardie & Gorman), Sydney, Chairman. 
FRANCIS A. WRIGHT, Esq., J.P., Sydney. 
Hon. Dr. GARRAN, M.L.C., Sydney. 
HENRY BURROWS, Esq., Sydney. 
J. HUBERT NEWMAN, Esq., J.P., Sydney. 


General Manager—BENJAMIN JAMES, Esq. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, Liurrep, 
Lombard Street, London ; and Branches. 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. SAXELBY & FAULKNER, 7 and 8 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 


Orrr 
LONDON: 31 LOMBARD STREET, E.C, SYDNEY: 24 HUNTER STREET, 


PROSPECTUS. 


IIE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT, FINANCE and LAND COM- 

PANY, Limited, was formed in Sydney. New South Wales, in October 1880, 

to purchase and re-sell, or otherwise invest in Freehold Properties in the City of 

Sydney and its immediate vicinity, to negotiate and advance Loans on Freehold 
and other Properties, but not Minirg securities. 

The operations of the Company were commenced when the population of ~~ | 
was but little over 200,000, and it is now estimated at 400,000, The value of 
estate in the City and its immediate vicinity has made even greater strides, and 
the investments of the Company have been of a most successful character, as will 
be shown by the dividends paid \o the Shareholders, which have been as follows :— 


In 1882 the Dividend was 3} per cent. per annum. 


» Is ” 124 ” ” 
” ” ~ ” ” 
” ” ” ” 
» 1888 15 
» 1890 ” b ” ” 


The net profits made by the Company from its formation in October, 1880, to 
June 30, 189), amount to £146 335, which have been appropriated as follows :—To 
Reserve Fund, £67,525 ; to Dividends, £76,324. Balance carried forward, £2,486. 

Although the Memorandum of Ass ciation gives the widest powers of invest- 
ment, the Directors have from the first devoved their attention almost exclusively 
to properties in the City of Sydney and its immediate vicinity, and the Company 
now owns magnificent Warehouses, Offices. &c., in George Street, Clarence Street, 
Kent Street, Bond Screet, Ca-tlereagh Street, Hunter Street, and other main 
thoroughfares in Sydney. 

The £150,000 Debentures now offered, being the balance of an authorised total 
issue of £350,000, will rank pari passu with the £200,000 aiready issued. 

The security offered to the Debenture-holders wil! be the total Assets of the 
Company, which amount to £1,340 000, subject only to the moneys owing by the 
Company on mortgage of the treehold properties of the Company—viz., £328,790, 
which, deducted from the Assets, leav.s £1,011,210 as the security for £350,000 
Debentures. The Assets of the Compaay consist of Freehold Properties valued in 
June last at £666,230. Money lent on Mortgage by the Company, £287,208. Un- 
calied Capital, £384.076 (of which £169,750 is on share: issvea in London), and 
Undivided Pronts, £2,486. 

The Debentures will be secured by a first charge on the uncalled capital—viz., 
£384,076, and by a floating charge over all the other Asscts of the Company. 


Applications for Debentures must be made on the xccompanying form, and must 
be forwarded to Tne Lonpovy anp Country Banking Company, Limited, 
21 Lombard Street, London, or 1t3 Brauches, 

The Debentures will be issued in sams of £100 each, 

Default in the payment of any instelment when due according to the terms of 
this Prospectus wili render previous payments liable to forfeiture by Kesolation of 
the Londou Board, 

Application wiil be made in duc course for a quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

The Form of Debenture can be seen at the Office of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of App ication can be obtaived at the Bankers and at the 
Offices of tne Company, 31 Lonard street, Loudon, 


Dated January 28, 1591. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


Church of Gngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 
fissurance Fnstitution. 
or Prospectus to the Head Office :— 


Apply fi 
9&10 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
and Agencies, 


ASSURANCE. 


NEW PROSPECTUS 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


EXCHANGE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
£4,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID +» 35,000,000 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED._Telegraphic Address: Bookuay, LONDON. 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 36 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Dvn. a 8d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the How ong Standard Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Orders promptly execu Libraries 


MES. SPENDER’S New 8-vol. Novel —“ LADY HAZLE- 
TON'S CONFESSION." —* A clever book excelling writing.” —Lit. World. 
of execution—always ente: WAN SUNNENSCHBIN & Co. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000. 


CASH BONT®E® paid in Reduction of Premiums. over £8,000,000. 
"GROSS INCOME, £500,000. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subdecribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 


UREADY THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
HOLLY. 2 vols. By “Noman,” Author of “The 


Railway Foundling,” “The Milroys,” &c. In speaking of this Author's last work, 
“The per, Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph says :—" It is a story that must be 
read to be understood. is a vivacity and adveature in it, good as the 


's previous work, *The Milroys,’ was, it is not too muca to say this is better."* 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By ALBert 


KFeviu-Davies. A vivid and plapent story of American life in London, and how 
Americans manage to find their way into London Society. 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adven- 


ture. By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of “ Zantha™ &c, With 8 Full-page Ilustra- 
. tions by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, 63. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General M 


(THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Capital, £1,500 000. £750,000. Reserve Fund, £425.0m. 

: Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, _—_ 
oxbabomin roe received at the Head Oft-ce ior fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 
ae of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 

i. payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 
Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 
The Bank effects Purchases and Sales of stock, hares p, Cousens. and other Securities, 
bees Divideuds, and undertakes every description o: f banking us 
Swithin's I Lane. E.c, *BRUCE THORS NBURY., Secretary. 


BANK ot of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assemb'y, July 29, 1461._Bankers to the New Ze sland Government. 
Head Office—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
rafts on a!l its branches and agenci: rans ption 
benking business connected wica New Zealand, A Auszalis, “aad Fi. ply vy 


The London Office receives fixed de sosits of £50, and upward:, rates and particulars of 
which can be ascersained apyiica ion. 
i. . B. MACNAB., for Manager, 


(THE STANDARD BANK val AUSTRALIA, Limited. 


AUPHORISED CAPITAL - “007,000 
SUBSCRIBED /APITAL.. £590,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL ........ —_ 


RESERVE FUND AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ........ 
Loxpox Orrices—LOMBARD HOUSE, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, E.c. 
‘ixed Deposits received #t the following rates of interest :— 
per cent. for three to five vears. 
Usual banking etees in connexion = the Australian Colonies transacted. 
___ WILLIAM CLARKE, Managing Director. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTI LE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


£4,000.000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 302,936 
£1,165,703 
Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1889 £4,135 ,995 
Directors, 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, _. G.C.S8.1., K.C.M.G., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., 

The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELI., Bart.. M P. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 

Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 

The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 

4 per cent. for five or six years, end 44 per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
Perpetual Detentures or Four p ~ Cent. wt Bebentace Stock at £97 act £100 


(£3,137 233) and by the investmen? ‘sand ‘of the Company. 
Forms of can be offices of the Company. 


HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


1 _} Queen Vie Victoria Street, Mansion House, London, EC. 
THE | ROYAL BANK of QUEENSL AND, Limited, 


BRISBANE. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,00000 PAID-UP CAPITAL..... + £375,000 
RESERVED LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS £3750). RESERVE FUND, £39,000, 
Baykers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 


The London Board of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £190 and upwards 
for one and two years at 4 ver cent., and for three, four, ror five yeurs at 4 per cent. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B!RKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildi 
CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS ‘ab’ hone 
NT. on T ACCOUNTS when not drawn below £100. J 
of charge, the Custods of Securities and oliection of “Exchange 
and ons; and t Stocks. Shares. 
of Credit an Cireular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ‘ALM ANACK, with ful) 
post free on on. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Reserve Fund ............. .-. £85,000. 
Phares issued to Devember 31. 1890, receive e five 
Four per ceut. oad on shares during Financial of issue. Five per cent. avter first 
ive per cent. paid on Beposits of 4" anc d fe 
posite of £5 and upwards at 
for particulars app'y to the Secretary, 1. TEMPLE. 


8vo. pp. 40, with Coloured Diagram. 
THE 


ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION 


OF THE 


“CHALLENGER” RECORD 


Exposed by WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
Assoc.Inst.C.E., F.S.S. 


(Author of “ The Standard of Value” and “The New Principles 
of Natural Philosophy”). 


Post free, 1s., of the PusLisHER, 17 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY. 


THE MONIST. 


Published by the OPEN COURT PUB. CO. (Cuicaco). 
Contents or No. II. (Just published.) 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THEORIES. By Cnartes 8. Peirce. 
STUDIES IN CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
. Zola’s “ La Béte Humaine” and Criminal Anthropology. 
. Psychiatry and Criminal Anthropology; (a) Secretions of Criminals; 

(6) Power of Smell; (c) Taste; (d) Walk; (e) Gestures; (7) Mor- 
pholog cal Anomalies, Skeleton, Skull, Wrinkles ; (9) Tattooing. By 
Professor LOMBKOSO. 

THE SQUARING OF TH CIRCLE. The History of the Probiem from the 

most Ancient Times to the Present Day. By Dr. HERMANN SCHUBERT. 

THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. A Dissertation on the Method of Verification- 

Eprror. 

FIVE SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT. The Psychology of the 

Star-Fish, By Canus STERNE. 

GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Professor 

FulepRicu 

RECENT FRENCH PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. By Lucien ARREAT. 

BOOK REVIEWS. English, French, and German, 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS OF LEADING PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS, 


Single Numbers, 2s. 6d. Yearly...... 9s. 6d. 
ae . 3s, 6d. In cloth ... 13s. 8d. 


LONDON : 
WATTS & CO., 17 JORESOE'S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


THE MASHONALAND TREK. By ANGLO-AFRICAN. 

LIFE AND LABOURS OF SCHLIEMANN. By Kari Buiyp. 

MORALS AND POLITICS. By JULIA WepGwoop. 

THE HISTORY AND NATURE OF HYPNOTISM. By A. CampsBeLt CLARK, M.D 
“LN DARKEST ENGLAND.” By an Ex-(CoLoyial) ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
CRITICS AND THEIR CRAFT. By WILLIAM WaTsoy. 

THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. By Tuos. E, GALT-GAMBLE, 

WIT AND PATHOS IN SUETONIUS. By M. 8. DimspaLe. 

HAGENAU AND TRIFELS. By Hexay W. WoLrr. 

THE SOCIALIST REACTION. By C, A. Capps, 

SPORT UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES. By Hwra WILLIAMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


LONDON W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 13 WATERLOO 


ows 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 904, FEBRUARY 1891. Qs. 6d. 
CONTENTS ¢ 


THE ROYAL STUARTS AND THEIR CAPITAL, 

YANKEE HOMES AND BUFFALO HAUNTS. By Captain ANDREW 
Haeearp, D.S.0. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR LOMBROSO’S NEW THEORY OF POLITICAL CRIME. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN, 

AN EVENING WITH SOCHLIEMANN, 

MADELEINE’S STORY. Chaps. By E. Keary, 

A RIDE IN KAFIRLAND. By J. E. C. Bopiey. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

ON SURREY HILLS. II. FIN AND FUR. By A Sow or THE MansuHEs, 

THE PROTEGE SYSTEM IN MOROCCO. By D. Mackenzie. 

THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE. By Major- 
General F, Cuenevix C.M.G. 

ALBXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 


This day. Part XII. Price One Shilling. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND 
From “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


NO. XII, CONTAINS: — KASHMIR, by ANDREW Witson—SALMO-HUCHO 
FISHING IN BAVARIA, by Gitram W. Harttey—TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA, 
by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


SPORT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price E1currence. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. A New Serial Story by 
Grant ALLEN. (Opening Chapters.) 

STRANGE FRIENDS: a Story of the North-West. By 
WILLIAM ATKINSON. GOOD FORM. 

JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. By Ménie 
Murtet Dowie. HOME-LIFE IN NATAL. 

SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILISATION, 

RAILWAY PORTERS. BAD TEMPERS. 


UNCLAIMED STOCKS, DIVIDENDS, AND BANK DEPOSITS, 
By 8. H. Preston. WINTER IN KIEFF, 


THE ART OF VENTRILOQUISM. By R. Worra Keats, 
THE CHITATALA MAN-EATER. NATURAL GAS, 
OLD CHELSEA AND ITS HOSPITAL. 
BLACK SLAVES IN ENGLAND. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLING. 
SOME NOTES ABOUT MANDRAKES, 
THAT OLD WRITING-DESK. By James Murray. 

INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. By Jouw Kerr, LL.D. 

PI-A-POT’S RESERVE, By Jessizx M. E. Saxsy, 

THE PROPOSED IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ART. POETICAL PIECES. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 
W. & R, CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 


“ FORTES FORTUNA ADJUVAT.” 


THE ONLY SIXPENNY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY 1891. 

FRONTISPIECE—OCTAVE FEUILLET, 
CARDINAL NEWMAN, LOUIS XIII, AND LOUVAIN, Sr. Mrivart. 
JEAN PASSERAT. (Ode.) Gronge WYNDHAM. 
MISTAKES OF STANLEY. (With Sketches.) J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S. 
EDUCATE OUR MASTERS. Wo. Barry. 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE. With Map. 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. Manis A. 
NIHILISM AND ITS CAUSE3. Ww». Henry, 
A SALVATION “DOSS HOUSE.” WaRREY,. 
CHRIST THE GUEST OF AN EXILE. Louis ALIGaAyY. 
CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


C. GILBERT ELLIS & CO., CLEMENT'S INN, , STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


A CRISIS IN THE CITY. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY, 1891. 
1, THE THREE BROTHERS; OR, MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. V.-VIII- 
2, A RACE FOR LIFE. 
8. VOLTAIRE AND HIS FIRST EXILE, 
4. IN COMMEMORATION (300rh ANNIVERSARY). 


5. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL SERVANT. 
Chaps, V.-VIII. 


6, THE BAZAAR, 

7. OUR MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

8. DOSTOIEFSKI, 

9. IDEALS. 

10. KEPT TO THE EAR. Chaps. VI.—IX. 
11. LIFE IN THE LONDON SLUMS. 

12. I LOVE YOU ALL. 

13, LOVE OR MONEY, Chaps, VI.-IX. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S SCEPTICISM. By SterHen 

THE TYRANNY OF THE * NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. " By the Hor. 
Reernacp B, Brett 

TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE: AN ARRESTED ART. By A. W. Hoyt, R.W.S. 

THR gerentne DEFEAT OF TRADE-UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA, By 

HAMPIO 

THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY STRIKE. By Sir HERBERT MAXWeLt, Bart., M.P. 

THE FATHER OF ALL THE GOATS. By E. N. Buxtoy. 

A JAPANESE VIEW OF NEW JAPAN. By Daicoro Gon, 

PITY THE POOR BIRDS! By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

THE DECLINE OF INDIAN TASTE. By Mrs. Kixescors. 

THE WAR-GAME. With a Map. By Colonel Have, R.E. 

FORGED LITERATURE. By Henry G. Hew err. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE SWINE-MIRACLE. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLavsTong, M.P. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & ©O., LIMITED, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE: THE RATING OF THE PEASANTRY. By E. B. Layry. 

PUBLIC LIFE AND PRIVATE MORALS. By M. 

AN ISLAND DEER-FOREST. By Sir Henry Porriscer, Bart. 

“HE ROAD TO SOCIAL PEACE. By Davip F. ScHLoss. 

THE FARMS AND TROTTING-HORSES OF KENTUCKY. By the Dcke or 
MARLBOROUGH. 

THE CELT IN ENGLISH ART. By Grast ALLEY. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpoy. 

CRITICS “OVER THE COALS.” By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM. By Oscagn WILDE. 

« ++NONCONFORMISTS AND UNIONISM. By the Rev. Newmuax 


Ha 
ONE OF “OUR CONQUERORS. Chaps. XX.-XXII. By Geonce MeReeviTa. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


COTT’S MONTHLY. M [AGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


A WAVE OF LIFE. 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. R. H. Stropparp. 
THE EXAMPLE OF PORTIA. Mavaice F. Euan. 
THE MOUNTAIN MIRAGE, Joaquin MILLER. 
“HAS BEEN.” Evita 
MEN'S WOMEN. Gorovoy, 
A LOVE-SONG. FRayk SHERMAN. 
AN AMERICAN KEW. HawTHorRye. 
THE WORST OF IT. Epwaasp Jay. 
WEST OF THE SIERRAS. H. Suryy. 
A POET'S APOLOGY. CuHaries W. 
JULIEN GORDON, Rosert Timsov. 
A NEW THEORY OF THE UN(VERSE. Morais. 
COPYRIGHT! 

London : WARD, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ready, price One Shilling. 
“MONTHLY for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 


Now 
THE ATLANTIC 


Rutle*ze. Gaylord Cook. 
Felicia, XIV -XV. Fanny N. D. Marfree 


Some La pm shed Letters of Charles and 
Mary amb. William Carew Hazlitt. 
of the Paradoxica). An Object in Civil Service Reform 
per: Scho pomhene:. Josiah Royce. Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Ride to the 1 Helen Gray Cone. | A Loug-Unpaid Debt. William Everett. 


Noto :an Unexplo Corner of Japan. VI.- Richard Henry Dana, 
Percival Lowell. Sir Walter Seott b: Hand. 

The New pagiend Mecting-House. Alice _ Comment on New 

orse | The Contrinutors’ 
The House of Martha. XVIII.-XXI. Frank Custom-House Comédienne — An 
R. Stock te | Apology for the Fallow Field— Longevity 
The” Next Stage in the ) of | and Fame—The Oldest English Lyric—ls 

Public Parks. Alpheus F — | the Taste for Nature acquired ? 
Hesterne Rose, Graham R. Tomson. 
London : WARD, LOoK, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 5. 6d. 


(PHE PSYCHOLOGY of the BELIEF in OBJECTIVE 
EXISTENCE. Part I. Objectiva capable of Presentation. By JULIUS PiKLER, of 
the University of Budapest. 
“ Dr. Pikler must henceforth be cons ‘derel among the foremost authorites on the whole 
subject."’—rofessor CROOM KROBKKTSON in Mind, 
WILLIAMS & Noraarte, li Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


‘ow ready, cloth gilt extra, 28. 6d. ; postage, 
ACCILUS ~~ ARLADNE: a Drama. By Rev. Cavaliere 
MeReweaTHenr, Knight of the Order of % Crowa of Italy, ex-Chaplain at Venice, 


Author of “ Semele," a Venetian Pale 
T. Hayes, Street. Covent Garden, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Keyt, « Co., 


'NYHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
ny part of the United Kingdom #1 8 
jaand China ...... 2 19 @ 
Other British Colonies, Burope. and America........ 6 
STEEL 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 


POPU! AR MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. By Sir Huwrer, K.C.S.1. 

THE OF WINE-DRINKING AND TUBACCO-3MOKING. By Count Lro 
‘OLSTOL 

ANCIENT CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. By Eowarp A. Freemay, D.C.L. 

ROMANCE REALISTICISED. By H, D. Taatut, D.C.L. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE CHURCH. By Principal Fainsatry, D.D. 

PERSIAN CIVILISATION. By Parsce Matcom Kuan. 

LORD JOUN RUSSELL. By Lord Eowonp 

THE REALITIES OF CHRISTIANITY, By A. D.D. 

ARISTOTLE AS A NATURALIST. By J. Romanes, F.RS, 

ATHENS KEVISITED. By the Richt Hon. G. SHaw MP. 

WOLFE TONE. A Note. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT aaa | = 


The Saturday Review. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0. beg to announce 
that MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S New Book, 
LEAVES, being Further Reminiscences,”’ 
is now ready, price 15s. Special interest attaches 
in this New Volume to MR. WILLIAMS’S researches 
into the conditions of Life and of Crime in the East 
End of London. The Cheap Edition of the Author’s 
previous volume, ‘‘ LEAVES OF A LIFE,”’ is still 
on sale, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper covers. 

MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, Broken Lights. By 


Gerrrcpe Forpr, Author of “In the Old Palazzo,” “Driven before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. ByF.W. Rosrysoy 


of “Grandmother's Money,” “The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 


ON TRUST. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


“ Brownie's Plot,” “For Value Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “ 8 Wife,” &c. 3 vols, 


A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. Conney, 


Author of “A Lady Horsebreaker” &c. 3 vols. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By 


Srvuanrt, Author of “A Faire Damzell,” “Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18-GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


P°Storr ICE LONDON DIRECTORY for 1891. Price 

Reduced to 328, 

SIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY. 2 vols. Price 66s, 

VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) POST-OFFICE DIRECTORY, 1891. 
Price £2 7s. 6d. 


THE CLERGY LIST for 1891. Price 10s. 6d. 
KELLY’S HANDBOOK to the TITLED, LANDED, and OFFICIAL 
CLASSES. Price lés. 
MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY. 
LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK for 1891. Price 4s. 


LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY for 1891. Price 6s. 6d. 


KELLY & CO., 1-2 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS, W.C. 


THE ‘‘ MINERVA LIBRARY” OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s., an entirely New and Revised 
Edition of the exceptionaily popular and favourite volume 
of Occasional and Social Verse, entitled 


LYRA ELEGANTIARUM: 


A Collection of the best imens of Vers de Société and V. “Occas 
English Language, by deceased 
Edited as before by 
Mr. FREDERICK LOOKER-LAMPSON, the Author of “ London Lyrics” &c. 
Assisted by Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
“ Delightful *Lyra El ti * is just published.” 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


SAINT MONICA. 


From the Berlin Birsen Zeitung, December 4, 1890. 

Translation: Mrs. B ett-Edwards has by her portrayal of character and plot 
set forth in the most convincing marner how a truly talented writer can surmount 
the greatest difficulties, and how much strength in the falfilment of a high mission 
lies with those who are soldiers for the triumph of right and the advance of know- 


ledge. Writer out of deepest conviction, she is one of the few whose literary works 
make an epoch, We prophesy this novel a great success even in Germany.” 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, price TWOPENCE. 


The FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


Under the Editorship of 
MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


The spirit in which this journal will be carried on is sufficiently indicated 
by its title. Jacobinism did not expire with Canning’s wit. It has made 
a second ance in English politics, and the signs of the times declare 
that it is likely to thrive for many a day on the natural impatience of the 
poor, a kindly but erring sentimeatalism, and the corruptions and confusions 
of the older parties in the State. ‘I'he first purpose of the new journal will 
be to fight against this intrusion in all its disguises, and therefore no more 
appropriate name can be found for the paper than the ANTI-J ACOBIN. 


Political affairs, however, will occupy a comparatively small space in the 
pages of the ANTI-JACUBIN, which, it may be well to add, will be 
written in no high Tory vein, but in the spirit of true Liberalism. The 
ANTI-JACOBIN will have much to say about all that interests, amuses, 
or scandalises Society—that does it good, or that does it harm. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN will be a handsome sheet, not unlike the existing 
weekly reviews in appearance. But the price will not be 6d. A variety 
of considerations have decided the Editor to try the experiment of pub- 
lishing a first-rate weekly Review at a price which, while it will content 
the richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any member of the middle 
classes. The price of the ANTI-JACOBLN will be TWOPENCE, 


Orrices: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


UARTERLY SUBSCRIPTION :—TWO SHILLINGS and 
NINEPENCE, post-free to any part of the United Kingdom; Half-Yearly 
Subscription, Five Shil'ings and Sixpence ; Yearly Subscription, Eleven Shillings. 
Address, MANAGER, (to woom Cheques and Postal Ordersshould be made payable), 
at 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES 


Just published, 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 


AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir E. Lannsrer, R A., Brrron RIVIERE, 
R.A., and other Animal Painters, with Practical Hiuts for Drawing and 
Painting Animals by Sreenen T. Dapp. 


ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
ANIMAL PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Simple Studies in 


Colours drawn ‘rom Nature by StepHeNn T. Davo and E. B. StTaANLEY-MONTEFIORE. 
With Practical Directions. 4to. cloth, 4s. 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE and COAST SCENERY. Fac- 
similes of Original Water-Colour Drawiogs. and many I/lustrations after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. With full Instructions. By EpwaRp DuNcAN, K.W.S, 4to. cloth, 5s. 


FLOWER PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Studies from 
Nature, executed ina Bold and Simple Style. With full Instructions. By Erag. 
4to. cloth, 4s. 


MARINE PAINTING. Facsimiles of Original Paintings, and 
a number of Reproductions of Works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Wita actical 
lmtructions, By EpWwakv DusNcan, R.W.S. cloth, 5s. 


%,* Detailed List of the Series sent post free on application, 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SON, Luwirep, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’3S NOVEL, 


At all Booksel'ers’ and Bookstalls, uniform with “ Dawn,” crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s, 64., with 16 Full-page Illustrations by Charles Kerr, 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ Allan’s Wife,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 


LONDON: SPENCER BLACKETI, 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, Fifty-seventh Edition, 2s, 


(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present "Time. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


London ; MARSHALL, Kent, & Co., Limited. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE in the ENGLISH Em 
With a brief Autobiography. Edited at Cardinal Newman's request, b: 
ANNE Moz ey, Editor of the ** Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” With 
2 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ We lay down these volumes with a deep sense of their value 
both as a psychological record and a contribution to ecclesiastical history. As a 
picture of the University of Oxford seventy years ago they are charming; and as 
fragments of biography they are equal to anything of the same kind in English 
literature.” 

DR. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Friprsor Nansen. Translated from the Norwegian by HvuBert 
MaJENDIE Gepr, B.A., Lecturer at the University of Upsala. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-page Plates, and 157 lilustrations in the Text, and a Preface by 
J. Ke tig, Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 2 vols. 
8vo. 3 
“ One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever had the good fortune 
to read. It is, in fact, the ‘Robinson Crusoe’ of Arctic adventure.”—Daily News, 


RACING REMINISCENCES and EXPERI- 


ENCES of the TURF. By Sir CuErwynD, Bart. 2 vols. 21s. 


(On February 2. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Henrvert A. SrronG, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University College, Liverpool; W1LLEM S. LoGEMAN, Newton 
School, Rockferry, Birkenhead, and BENJAMIN IbE WHEELER, Professor of 
Greek in Cornell University, U.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The SCHOOL of CALVARY; or, Laws of 


Christian Living Revealed from the Cross. A Course of Lent Lectures. By 
uaa tne Rev, Georce Bopy, M.A., D.D., Canon Missioner of the Diocese of 


Durham. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890, By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. (Third Series.) 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d, 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS: a Glossary 


of Terms and Phrases Current at Different Periods in American Politics. 
By Cuarves Lepyanp Noxtox. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Exizasera M. 


Author of Amy Herbert” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, Is, 6d. cloth plain; zs. 6d. cloth gilt, 


AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel to “ Home 


Life”). By M. SkWeL. and Edition, Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. cloth plain ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L.B. Watrorp, Chaps. X.-XII. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. By Grant ALLEN, 
THE DOUBLE ALIBI. By W. LArpLaw PERL. 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYs. By C. T. Buckianp, 
THE PORTRAIT OF CONCITTA P——. By E. Genanp, Author of “ The 
Land Beyond the Forest’ &c. 
THE FAIRIES AND GIANTS OF POLYNESIA, By E. TreGear. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lane, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, price Ninepence. 
VERSES ON THE DEATIT OF RICHARD BURTON. By ALernnon CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. 
THE INDIVIDUALIST IDEAL: A REPLY. 
1, ART. By W. H. 
2. POLITICS. Cuances Baapiaren, M.P. 
THE DEM AS INVITATION TO ABANDON GOLD FOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Puayrain, K.C.B., MP, 
CHIROMANCY'S CHART. By the Hon. Mrs, W. BR. D. Fores, 
THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE: A SETTLEMENT. By Sir Grornok Bavex 
K.C.MG., 


A PARISTENDSE IN IRELAND. By Mdlle. De Bover, 

THE INDIAN RISING. By Howanp (Major-General Unite] States Arny). 

CYCLING: PAST, PKESENT, AND FUTURE, By J. and E. R. Penneut. 
CONTINENTAL COMMENTS. 


FROM PARIS. By Jcoskeu (tember of the Chamber). 
BEKLIN. By Groner von Bun 
pd ROME, By K. BoxcHt (Member "of the Italian Chamber). 


TONDON: LOXGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


ONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By R, Hvuanes, 
F.L.S., late President of the Birmingham Nate ~ History and Microscopical Society . 
With an Introd. ‘tion by Prote-so- LAP WoRTH, LL.D., F.R.S..and Additions by Professor 
TILDEN, F.K.S., and Lewins, M. Army Medical Department. With 
ortrait. 
London: Bickers & Son, 1! Leices er Square, W.C. Birm’ngham;: Connisn BaoTurrs. 


Price |p. post fre. 


Dee ESS: its Treatment by Massage (Hommel’s Method), 
Baths, and Remedial Agents ; with Cases of Nervous Deafness, By T. Cooren, M.A., 


London ; JAugs Errs & Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 
A New Serial Story, “LOVE OR MONEY,” 
AND A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“The THREE BROTHERS, or Mr. CHAINE’S SONS,” 
By W. E. NORRIS, commenced in 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY 1891. 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 


Forming a Third Series of “My Records.” By Fraxces ANNE KEMBLE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
“ A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of different subjects treated 
in a happily descriptive and picturesque style.” —Uaily Telegraph. 
* Mrs. Kemb’e’s anecdotes of the people she has known, and much of her life has 
been spent in the society and friendship of those who were best worth kaowing in 
her time, are always interesting, and often piquant.”— Times, 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Contionation, 1834-1841. Translated and 
Edited by Guy Le Srranes, Vol. III, Demy 8vo. with facsimiles, 15s, 


BY DR. MARTIN. 


IN the FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES LAMB. 


By BesJamMIN ELUIs MARTIN. With a complete Bibliography of Charles 
Lamb's Works by Mr. Exnest Norru. Small 4to. with numerous Illustra- 
tions by Herbert Raiiton and Joha Fulleylove. 10s. 6d. 


“Charles Lamb's life, with all his poignant sorrows, his brilliant waywardness 

and his pathetic devotion to his sister Mary, stands out clearly before our eyes.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ This study of Lamb has caught not a little of the spirit of Lam» himself. We 
could hardly give it — praise. The volume contains an excellent bibliography, 
and the illustrations of Mr, Herbert Railton and Mr. John Fualleylove greatly 
enhance its charm.”’— Times, 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


THE LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS, Queen 


of France. By JuLIA Parpor, Author of “ Louis the Serteath and the 
Court of France.” New Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with 18 Portraits, 42s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of Barbara Philpot ” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castte. 
8 vols. 

“* Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing substantial reasons for a 
belief that in tre person of the previously uuknown Author the ranks of living 
English novelists have received an important accession...,....One of the most 
striking novels of the season.” — Manchester Examiner, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By H. 


Merriman, 8 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CIRCE'S LOVERS.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By 
Letra Derwent. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes may be confidently recommended as creepy reading for a winter 
evening.” —St. James s Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHUK OF “ALEXIA.” 


THE LITTLE ONE. By Exeanor C. Price. 


2 vols. 
“ An extremely pretty and pathetic story— pithetic enough, indeed, to make even 
a hardened reviewer's eyes suspiciously dim bebiud his spectacles,”— World, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT EASTER 1891. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, with an Appendix of 
Later Poems. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED SOURCES, AND EDITED IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, WITH NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY 


W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In 2 vols. of about 320 pp. each, with about 25 Plates, never before published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned 
in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 


A SPECIAL EDITION (Limited to 750 ay we on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates 
on India Paper, large post 4to. Three Guineas. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. 30s. 

An Edition with Fac-similes only, uniform with Small Editions, recently published, small post 8vo. 10s. 


That Mr. Ruskin’s Poems are not more widely known is chiefly owing to the fact that no complete edition of them has been accessible to the 
public. In 1850 the pieces contributed to Magazines were privately reprinted in a volume which has become excessively rare; and, of late, a pirated 
edition has been put forth in America, in which many of the most important pieces are omitted, while one has been inserted which is not by Mr. 
Ruskin. Several manuscript copies of verse are in circulation which are falsely attributed to him. 


In response to continued requests, Mr. Ruskin has permitted the publication now advertised, and entrusted the editing to Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
formerly his Secretary and general assistant. Mr. Ruskin has placed at the Editur’s disposal the whole of his early manuscripts and note-books, 
ranging from childhood to the time when the success of his prose writings led him to abandon verse. Out of these materials everything that was 
sufficiently complete to bear publication has been extracted, and the editions of unpublished matter double the bulk of the Volume of 1850. 


The poems areal! accurately or approximately dated, and arranged in chronological order, so that they form a running commentary on the Author’s 
biography, and illustrate the development of his thought and stvle from the age of seven to that of twenty-six. Extreme interest attaches to these 
records of Mr, Ruskin’s earlier years—pictures of his domestic life and surroundings; impressions of study and travel; first sketches of famous 
descriptive and reflective passages in his later works. And the poems, as a whole, have a literary value of their own, over and above the evidence they 
afford of a precocity quite unparalleled. The grave and gay moods of the author’s genius are equally represented, and the volumes abound in lyrical 


pieces admirably adapted for setting to music. 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE PLATES. 


Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d. 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1, The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power—4. The 
Lamp of Beauty—5. Toe Lamp of Life—6. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp 


of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 


Se Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 


1, Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Likeness—5. Struc- 
te The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 
ret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Fac-similes 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death" and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal 
Engraving—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and Diirer) 
—6. Design in the Floren of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli)— 
J. Appendix. 


PROSERPINA: Studies in Wayside Flowers. 


Vol, L., containing 14 Ful’-page Illustrations from Wood and Steel, paper 
boards, 153, The first Four Parts of Vol. LI. are also to be had, each 2s. 6a. 


THE LAWS of FESOLE: a@ Familiar Trea- 


tise on the Elementary Principles and Practiceof Drawing and Painting. As 
determined by the Tuscan Masters. Vol. I., containing 12 Full-page Steel 
Engravings, paper boards, 10s. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on English Birds. 


boards, 4s. 6d. 1. The Robin.—2. The Swaliow.—3. The Dab- 
ch: 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘‘ Modern 


Painte s.” Tent Edition. Cloth, 33.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


“OUR FAPHERS HAVE TOLD US”: 


hes of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, 
ith 4 Stee! Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 
Cathedral. Cloth, 6s. 


ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Trans- 


lated and Illustrated by Francesca ALEXANDER, and Edited by 
With Articles by Mr. Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues Necessary 
to Saintbood. the Priests Office, and Gipsy Character; also Preface and 
E sivorial Notes, 

In Ten Parts, each contairing 2 Illustrations by the Platinotype Process 
from Drawings by Miss Atexanier, Kach Part, 7s.; or the Compiete Work, 
medium sto. cloth, £3 10s. 


CHRIST’S FOLK in the APENNINE: Remi- 


niscences of the Tuscan Peasantry. By PRANCESCA ALEXANDER. Edited by 
Joun Kusxry, Second E.ition. Cloth, 7s, 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 532 pages. 
Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its Environs—Arras and the 
Manufacturing Towas of the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, 


&c. 
SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 176 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 600 pages. 
The different lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal— 
Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 232 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s.6d. 664 pages. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze—The Limousin— 
Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 

“Mr. Hare's volumes, with their charming i!lustrations, are a reminder of how 
much we miss by neglecting provincial France.” —7imes. 

“ The appreciative traveller in France will find no more pleasant, inexhaustible 
and discriminating guide than Mr, Hare..... . All three volumes are most hberally 
supplied with drawings, all of them beautifully executed, and some of them genuine 
masterpieces.” — Echo. 


Just published, cloth, 6s. 
BY WILLIAM CORY. 


IONICA. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH SEVERAL ADDITIONS, OF A VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


“ There is here some exceedingly remarkable verse, and some undoubted poetry.” 
Saturday Review. 

“ A delightful collection, containing all that was best in its pred ors, togeth 
with some new pieces which attain the old level and surpass everything which 
belongs to the middie period of the writer's career. Here, in the compass of two 
hundred and ten pages, and in a form suitable for the pocket as well as convenient 
for the fingers, we have the poetical harvest of a life mainly devoted to other 
studies.”—Daily News, January 5, 1891. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., F.S.A. 


“GOSSAMER AND SNOWDRIFT.” 


A Volume of Posthumous Poems. 
With Introduction by ERIC MACKAY. Crown &vo. 5s. 


“ There will be somethiog of pleasant surprise in the discovery that in his eighth 
decade the veteran singer manifested a'l the fiery fervour and musical eloquence of 
his youth and Examimer, 


BY EDWARD T. COOK, M.A. 
Author of “A Popular Haudbook to the National Gallery.” 
Sma | post 3vo. cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES IN RUSKIN: 


Some Aspects of Mr. Ruskin’s Work and Teaching. 
With 8 Full-page and 5 Half-page Woodcuta. ; 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, crown 4to. 21s. 
Containing, in addition, 13 Full-page Autotypes of Drawings by Mr. Ruskin, 
here reproduced for the first time. 

“ We need not hesitate to accept this volume as a text-book of Ruskin’s principles 
and practice, not authorized, indeed, but authoritative. so far as a discipleship at 
once intimate and intelligent can make it so. Mr. Cook's volame has fairly earned 


a piace in every Ruskin library, as being certaialy the most important utcerance on 
the Ruskin philosophy that has yet been given to the world.”—Spectator, 
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